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Personalized 
Investment 


Supervision 


ROGRESS means change; that is why it is so im- 

portant to keep abreast of changing conditions and be 
able to appraise their effects on your investments. New 
developments make some industrial techniques obsolete 
while at the same time creating new opportunities for 
profitable investment. If you are to make the most of 
your investment capital, you must be constantly on the 
alert to anticipate the significance of the broad general 
and specific factors tending to shape investment and 
economic trends and adjust your investment program 
accordingly. 


Bu it is an almost insuperable task to gather, corre- 
late and interpret the myriad data bearing on invest- 
ment values. The average investor has neither the time 
nor the training to do this job himself and even if he had, 
the cost of maintaining the necessary facilities would be 
ae But a number have solved their problem 
y shifting the responsibility to FinanciaL WorLpD 
Restarcu Bureau which specializes in the analysis and 
determination of security values and the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios. For a very moder- 
ate fee you have at your command all of the research and 


the Investor.” 


My objectives are: 


C Income ( Capital Enhancement 


Address 


CI enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 


C1 Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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Assures More Success 


analytical facilities developed in over 49 years of service 
to investors. 


HEN you subscribe for our Personal Supervisory 

Service, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to affect your investment welfare are under con- 
stant scrutiny and that you will be advised promptly if 
any changes should be made in your investment program 
for the purpose of preserving your capital in times of 
business unsettlement and enhancing it when conditions 
are more favorable, with an eye at all times to securing 
a steady and as generous an income as is consistent with 
a reasonable degree of safety. 


UR high rate of renewals is eloquent testimony of 

the value of the time-tested investment principles 
applied to the supervision of investment portfolios under 
our direction. If you are seeking competent and unbiased 
investment help in the management of your portfolio and 
desire to obtain better investment results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guidance, 
decide now to enroll for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
06 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


() Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 
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Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or hetler still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain 
how our Personalizec 
Supervisory Service 
points the way to bet 
ter investment results 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES’ NEW ‘'ELECTRICAL THINKING 
MACHINE" AIMS ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS LIKE THIS ONE. It’s even more 
effective than the Bell Laboratories’ famous Electrical Gun Director 
that proved such a factor in the last war. . . . The radar equipment 
locates hostile planes, day or night, and feeds continuous informa- 
tion concerning their location into a computer or “electrical think- 
ing machine.”’. . . At the same time, data relating to wind velocity, 
velocity of the shells, temperatures, etc., are given to the computer. 
The machine then calculates where a shell should explode and aims 
the guns, continuously and automatically, to bring the planes down. 


New Gun Director Is 


Good News for the Country 


Call to Arms. Once again the re- 
search and manufacturing of the Bell 
System are mighty weapons in the 
defense of the country. 


More than twelve hundred proj- 
ects for the armed forces were com- 
pleted in the last war. Many new 
assignments are now being rushed to 
completion. This new Fire Control 
System is already in production. 


Skilled Teams at Work.The Bell 
System’s ability to serve the armed 
forces comes not only from its unique 
qualifications in the field of elec- 
tronics, but from the way it is set up 
and equipped to do the job. 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
who do the research and develop- 
ment, work hand-in-hand with the 
Western Electric Company, which is 


the Bell System’s own manufactur- 
ing unit. 


Service and Security. For many 
years this close, efficient association 
of research, development, and manu- 
facture has helped to give this country 
the best telephone service in the 
world. It is now helping to give the 
nation the world’s best fighting 
weapons. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Harris & Ewing 


Federal Reserve Bank Building (Washington, D. C.) 


he Federal Reserve System was 

created in 1913 as an independent 
agency of the Government,  re- 
sponsible only to Congress. Its 
original purposes, as stated in the 
preamble to the Federal Reserve Act, 
were “to provide for the establish- 
ment of Federal Reserve Banks, to 
furnish an elastic currency, to afford 
means of rediscounting commercial 
paper, to establish a more effective 
supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 


Taken for Granted 


These objectives, though their 
achievement represented a major ad- 
vance over the conditions existing 
prior to 1913, are taken for granted 
today to such an extent as to make the 
statement above sound archaic. Now 
that they have been achieved, they 
represent merely patterns of organi- 
zation and routine activity rather than 
goals of policy. The System’s major 
objectives today have been summar- 
ized as follows in one of its publica- 
tions: “The principal purpose of the 
Federal Reserve is to regulate the 
supply, availability, and cost of money 
with a view to contributing to the 
maintenance of a high level of em- 
ployment, stable values, and a rising 
standard of living.” 

A number of credit control devices 
are available to the System for use in 
attempting to minimize fluctuations in 
business activity and the price level. 
In order to fight inflation, for ex- 
ample, it can raise the rediscount 
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rate, sell Government securities in the 
open market, increase the reserve re- 
quirements of member banks and ex- 
ercise selective controls over stock 
market, consumer and housing credit. 

On two occasions, credit control 
objectives have come into serious con- 
flict with another function assumed by 
the System: support of Government 
security prices through open market 
operations in order to facilitate Treas- 
ury financing operations during war 
and postwar periods. After both 
World Wars, the nation was left with 
a large floating debt necessitating con- 
stant refunding operations, and to ac- 
commodate the Treasury the Federal 
Reserve authorities felt compelled to 
pursue policies diametrically opposed 
to those which would have been called 
for by the inflationary conditions 
rampant on both occasions. 

After World War I, the floating 
debt was not cleaned up until the end 
of 1919. By that time, the damage 
had been done; persistent easy credit 
policies brought on the violent inven- 
tory boom of 1919-20 and the equally 
violent bust of 1921. After World 
War II, the Treasury made little ef- 
fort to fund its huge floating debt, 
and the directly inflationary credit 
activities forced on the Federal Re- 
serve at Treasury insistence were 
continued on a much larger scale and 
for a longer period than was the case 
after World War I. The results need 
no elaboration. 

Late last winter, the Federal Re- 
serve Board rebelled. After a series 
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Patman inquiry into desirability of making Federal 
Reserve System subservient to Treasury designed to 


end all controls over expansion of money and credit 


of comic-opera developments which 
reflect no credit on the Treasury, it 
was decided that Government bonds 
should henceforth be allowed to stand 
on their own feet, and after an adjust- 
ment period during which they were 
supported at declining levels by Fed- 
eral Reserve open market purchases, 
they did so. The System has bought 
practically no bonds whatever since 
the end of June. 

This represented a clear victory for 
the Federal Reserve (and incidental- 
ly, for the nation as a whole) in its 
five-year squabble with the Treasury. 
But it was not popular with certain 
members of Congress. Representative 
Wright Patman of Texas declared 
that the System’s action in permitting 
Government bonds to fall, below par 
was ‘‘a shame and a disgrace” and 
violated a “sacred obligation.” He 
proposed an amendment to the De- 
fense Production Act which would 
have required Federal Reserve sup- 
port of U. S. obligations at par. 


An Old Story 


Rep. Patman’s hostility to the Fed- 
eral Reserve is not new. On several 
occasions during the past fifteen years 
he has advocated that the Federal Re- 
serve Banks be nationalized. Early 
in 1950, while the System was still 
slavishly doing the Treasury’s bid- 
ding, he expressed the opinion that it 
was not “sufficiently responsible to 
the executive department of the Ied- 
eral Government.” It is unlikely that 
there exists anywhere a more bitter 
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enemy of the Federal Reserve or its 
central banking philosophy than Rep. 
Patman, yet he has been chosen by 
Senator O’Mahoney, Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, to head a subcommittee to in- 
vestigate credit control and debt man- 
agement policies. Rep. Patman has 
chosen as economist for this subcom- 
mittee a former Treasury Department 


econumist who is a leading advocate 
of perpetual easy money. 

Just why this subcommittee’s in- 
quiry should be necessary is far from 
clear, for the same ground was cov- 
ered late in 1949 by another subcom- 
mittee headed by Sen. Douglas. This 
group recommended that “the pri- 
mary power and responsibility for 
regulating the supply, availability, and 


cost of credit in general shall be 
vested in the duly constituted authori- 
ties of the Federal Reserve System. 
and that Treasury actions relative to 
money, credit, and transactions in the 
Federal debt shall be made consistent 
with the policies of the Federal 
Reserve.” 

It can hardly be anticipated that 

Please turn to page 30 


A New Portfolio for a $10,000 Fund 


Good quality, diversification and comparatively generous 


yield characterize this program. Suitable for new inves- 


tors, as well as for additions to established holdings 


H“ is a portfolio which should 
prove particularly attractive to 
the newcomer to the world of invest- 
ment. It provides primarily for the 
investment of $10,000 in a well di- 
versified list of securities, of good to 
excellent quality, affording the gen- 
erous yield of 6 per cent. Since the 
investor is presumed to be establish- 
ing an original portfolio the selections 
have been confined to issues with es- 
tablished earning power, and unusual 
dividend records. The trade position 
of each corporation represented, also 
entered into the determination of just 
what issues would be eligible for the 
setting up of the initial portfolio of a 
new investor. 

The list is made up of eight stocks 
representing as many industries. It 
comprises one railroad, three basic in- 
dustries—oil, steel and non-ferrous 
mining and smelting—a maker and 
distributor of pharmaceuticals, house- 
hold remedies and packaged foods, a 
biscuit baker, an electric and gas util- 
ity organization and a maker of per- 
sonal loans. The funds have been 
distributed with a view to minimizing 
the risks normal to any portfolio. 
however well selected. 

American Home Products, organ- 
ized in 1926 as a consolidation of sev- 
eral concerns, manufactures and dis- 
tributes pharmaceuticals, biologicals 
and a lengthy list of items, many of 
which are household words: Kolynos, 
Anacin, BiSodol, Old English Floor 
Wax, G. Washington Coffee, and so 
on. It has paid dividends in every 
year since it was organized. 
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American Smelting & Refining is 
one of the world’s largest non-ferrous 
smelting and refining organizations, 
with interests in the United States, 
Mexico, Central and South America, 
the Near East and Australia. Dating 
back to 1929, it has paid dividends in 
every year since 1936. Beneficial 
Loan, second largest of the personal 
loan companies, operates in 34 States 
and Canada. Organized in 1929, it 
has paid dividends in every year 
since. National Steel is another 1929 
organization with an unbroken divi- 
dend record. An above-average, low- 
cost, thoroughly integrated steel pro- 
ducer, National ranks fifth in the 
industry. 

Norfolk & Western, an important 
Pocahontas coal carrier, has the out- 
standing dividend record of the group. 
It has just completed its 51st year of 
unbroken payments to shareholders. 
With American Home Products and 
National Steel it shares honors as 
an “A”-rated issue in FINANCIAL 
Wor.p’s Monthly Appraisals of 
Listed Stocks. The others in the 


$10,000 Portfolio Affords 6 Per Cent Return 


Company 
American Home Products 
American Smelting (New) 
Beneficial Loan 
National Steel .. 
Norfolk & Western 
Pacific Gas & Electric 


Shares 
Shares 
Shares 
Shares 
Shares 
Shares 
Shares 


Shares United Biscuit 


Union Oil (Calif.)............. 1,140 


portfolio, with the exception of Amer- 
ican Smelting which is rated “B” be- 
cause of the nature of the industry 
and its wide-flung organization, are 
rated “B-+-.” 

Pacific Gas & Electric, a dividend 
payer since 1919, is the largest public 
utility on the Pacific Coast. It serves 
a population exceeding five million 
and is steadily expanding. Union Oil 
of California is the second largest in- 
tegrated oil unit operating on the 
West Coast. Its dividend career dates 
from 1916. United Biscuit, the na- 
tion’s third largest cracker and biscuit 
baker, markets its products under the 
Supreme brand. Organized in 1927. 
it began to pay dividends immediately 
and has not missed a year since. It 
will be noted that, like all of the 
others in the portfolio except Ameri- 
can Smelting, it paid dividends all 
through the depression of the early 
1930s. This, in itself, is a tribute to 
the type of management enjoyed by 
the corporations whose shares con- 
tribute to the make-up of the port- 
folio. 

While selected in the first place as 
a portfolio for the investment of a 
new fund of $10,000, the individual 
securities also lend themselves to con- 
sideration as replacements or as addi- 
tions to existing portfolios. 


Indicated 
Income 


$70.00 
75.00 
80.00 
75.00 
105.00 
70.00 
60.00 
64.00 


Cost 
$1,225 
1,200 
1,240 
1,325 
1,410 
1,190 


1,280 


—_—— 


$10,010 $599.00 
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Investment Pitfalls 


To Be Avoided Now 


With stock prices in historically high ground, investment 
mistakes can easily prove costly. Here are some of the 


more common errors and suggestions for avoiding them 


AN 1951 draws to a close with stock 
prices at a high historical level 
and a rising dividend tide helping to 
offset market effects of year-end tax 
selling, many investors can view the 
over-all performance of their security 
portfolios with considerable satisfac- 
tion. Nevertheless, the need for selec- 
tivity has rarely been demonstrated 
more strongly than in the year now 
ending and it is an exceptional port- 
folio indeed that does not include one 
or more laggards. Thus, a review of 
some of the more basic elements of 
successful investing and a long, hard 
look at some of the errors that plague 
even the most experienced investors 
seem particularly appropriate at this 
time. 

We are assuming here that long 
term investment (rather than quick 
or windfall profits) is the basic ob- 
jective of the security holder. But 
this policy is not synonymous with 
putting stock certificates away and 
treasuring them like old heirlooms. 
The volumes of obsolete and worth- 
less securities that may be found in 
any financial library underscore the 
number one rule for all investors to 
follow: keep tabs on your holdings. 
Here are some additional ‘“‘Do’s” and 
“Don'ts” that are essential to the for- 
mation of a basically sound invest- 
ment program. 


A Few "Don'ts" 


1. Don’t be dogmatic in your in- 
vestment thinking. Gear your policies 
to conditions as they exist today and 
avoid the ivory tower type of approach 
that may cause you to by-pass many 
attractive opportunities. Railroad se- 
curities, for example, require greater 
caution than need be applied to the 
selection of electric utilities or highly 
stable industrial groups, but the in- 
dividual who spurns all railroad issues 
eventually assumes the role of an in- 
terested observer while those with 
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more flexible policies are at least af- 
forded an opportunity to “cash in” on 
situations like Northern Pacific. 

2. Don’t buy securities unsuited to 
your needs. American Airlines com- 
mon might qualify as an interesting 
speculation for a businessman with 
earnings well in excess of his current 
financial needs, but would be an ill- 





advised selection for a retired individ- 
ual wholly dependent on investment 
income. 

3. Don’t be fooled by low prices or 
high yields. A low price does not 
necessarily mean that a _ stock is 
“cheap” nor a high price that an is- 
sue is “dear.” International Busi- 
ness Machines at 205 may well prove 
to be cheaper than Segal Lock & 
Hardware at 1%. Similarly, high 
yields should be regarded as warning 
signals and stock buyers who fail to 
ascertain whether the prevailing divi- 
dend rate is maintainable may be in 
for an unpleasant surprise. White 
Sewing Machine was the highest 
yielding stock on the Big Board at the 
end of September but omitted divi- 
dends a month later. 

4. Don’t seek advice from the ele- 


vator operator or the barber. Advice 
from a dilettante may seem to be free, 
but it probably will prove more costly 
than anticipated. Incidentaily, the 
time to seek expert counsel is before 
buying, not after. It may happen that 
the recommendations given post facto 
may support a position already taken. 
but this illogical procedure is likely to 
backfire eventually. 

For those who contend, with some 
justification, that it is far easier to 
point out errors than to offer con- 
structive advice, here are some affirm- 
ative suggestions that complement the 
policies already outlined. 


And Some "Do's" 


1. Diversify—not merely between 
common stocks and senior securities 
—but among well situated equities in 
various fields of activity. It has been 
common practice in the banking field 
to restrict loans to any one borrower 
to ten per cent of an institution’s cap- 
ital and surplus and this principle 
might be applied to the investment 
field as well. For example, ten to 
twelve per cent of one’s portfolio 
might be established as the maximum 
commitment in any single issue. 

2. Take an interest in unpopular 
groups. In a majority of cases, there 
are ample reasons for bearish senti- 
ments but occasionally undervalued 
issues can be ferreted out by looking 
beneath the surface. 

3. When an issue seems clearly 
overvalued in terms of its price-to- 
earnings ratio and the holder has a 
substantial paper profit, some profit- 
taking should be considered. This 
provides the investor with some de- 
gree of liquidity on virtually all occa- 
sions and eliminates the need to throw 
good securities overboard to take ad- 
vantage of new investment opportuni- 
ties as they arise. In similar fashion, 
issues that have failed to live up to 
expectations should be weeded out 
promptly unless there is good reason 
to expect measurable improvement in 
the near future. 

Switches should be made, insofar as 
possible, to take maximum advantages 
of provisions in the tax law. It will 
be advantageous for many tax payers 
to take long term capital gains this 
year when the maximum 25 per cent 
rate prevails rather than in 1952 when 
the distinction between long and 
short term capital gains will be less- 
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ened. There is incentive, too, to take 
short term losses this year since they 
can offset long term profits aggregat- 
ing twice as much. 

The stock market in 1952 will un- 
doubtedly have its share of emotional 
jitters, as it did in 1951. Earnings re- 
sults of various industries will be de- 


cidedly uneven, perhaps even more so 
than in 1951. But informed investors 
who diversify adequately, exercise 
discrimination in making selections 
and substitute a dynamic for a doc- 
trinaire approach to investment prob- 
lems will find ample profit-making op- 
portunities in 1952. THE END 


Liberal Yield from Allis-Chalmers 


New $4 basis affords a return around 8 per cent, but shares 


sell at only about half the levels attained in the mid-'30s. 


Further long term growth indicated for both major divisions 


W ith declaration of the September 
quarterly dividend of $1 per 
share, Allis-Chalmers common stock 
increased its annual payment basis to 
$4 per share, since confirmed by the 
declaration of a similar payment for 
December 20. With sales at an all- 
time peak of $425 million and net 
earnings of $8 per share for the year 
—as estimated by President W. A. 
Roberts — plus the September 30 
order backlog of $393.1 million, it 
would appear that the current levels 
of sales, earnings and dividends 
should hold for a sustained period. 

In view of the company’s prospects, 
and the long term growth characteris- 
tics of its two major divisions, it is 
somewhat of an anomaly to find the 
shares currently yielding somewhat 
over 8 per cent, with the stock selling 
around 48. Back in 1936 and 1937, 
when annual dividend totals were 
$1.50 and $3.50, respectively, the 
stock sold in the 80s. 

In the nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30 last sales totaled $320 million, 
up 27 per cent from $252.2 million in 
the same 1950 period and within seven 
per cent of the total for all of 1950. 
Earnings before taxes totaled $43.3 
million, vs. $31.8 million in the 1950 
period, but after setting aside $27.7 
million for Federal income and excess 
profits taxes, or almost double the 
$14.2 million charged off for taxes in 
1950, earnings dropped to $5.85 per 
share, against $6.65 in the 1950 nine 
months. 

Despite the high level of produc- 
tion and shipments this year, Allis- 
Chalmers has been unable to make in- 
roads on its stack of unfilled orders 
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which, on September 30, totaled $393 
million vs. $236 million at the close 
of 1950. The latest computation com- 
prised $242.7 million unfilled by the 
general machinery division (of which 
$65.7. million represented defense 
contracts), and $150.4 million of de- 
fense business held by the tractor di- 
vision, which does not book normal 
orders until they are ready to be 
billed. The tractor division normally 
accounts for about 60 per cent of all 
company billings (61 per cent in 
1950), its output comprising princi- 
pally farm and industrial tractors, 
planting and harvesting equipment, 
mechanical cotton pickers, highway 
graders and military cargo tractors. 

The general machinery division’s 





Allis-Chalmers 


Earned 
Sales Per 
Year (Millions) Share 


1929.. $45.3 $3.78 


14.8 D2.29 
13.3 D2.18 


87.4 4.42 
77.5 1.43 
74.3 2.09 
87.1 2.84 
122.0 3.23 
196.0 3.33 
286.4 4.51 
364.7 . 4.77 
282.2 2.95 
93.8 D0.06 
211.9 1.69 
328.1 5.67 
351.1 6.99 
343.7 8.72 


Divi- 
dends 
$2.12% 


0.12% 


None 


3.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 


Price Range 


75Y%2—35 


153%4— 4 
26%— 6 


8314—34 

5534—3414 
4834—28 

417%—21% 
37 —245~ 
30%—22 

4314—26%4 
4054—33% 
564%4—38Y% 
6234—30% 
4234—30% 
421442634 
33744—25% 
44 —28% 


1932... 
1933. . 


1937.. 
1938... 
1939... 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943... 
1944... 
1945... 
1946... 
1947... 
1948... 
1949... 
1950... 


— 
uw 
So 


DADAUANS 


RSSSSARRS 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1950. .$252.2 $6.65 ie 
1951.. 320.4 5.85 a$3.50 a541%4—40 


a—-Through November 28. D—Deficit. 


Allis-Chalmers 


September 30 backlog of non-defense 
business alone ($177.0 million) rep- 
resented a 40 per cent gain over its 
total backlog of $126.2 million on De- 
cember 31, 1950, which included $20 
million of defense orders. This di- 
vision makes hydraulic and steam tur- 
bines, power transformers and other 
equipment for the electric utility in- 
dustry ; pumps, blowers, crushers and 
other machinery for the mining, ce- 
ment and petroleum industries; con- 
trols for diesel electric locomotives, 
and marine turbines and motors of all 
types. In association with medical 
research foundations the division also 
has produced a number of units for a 
24-million volt betatron for cancer 
treatment and for the artificial kidney 
used in clinical urology. 

Defense production has not yet 
come into the picture to any important 
extent. The company estimates that 
defense shipments will represent only 
about five per cent of total 1951 bill- 
ings, but it adds that the proportion is 
increasing steadily and that between 
20 and 25 per cent of 1952 shipments 
will be for defense. 

To meet the growing demands of 
the farm, industry and national de- 
fense, Allis-Chalmers is planning an 
expansion program which, according 
to President Roberts, will be com- 
parable in scope to the national in- 
dustrial expansion of industry now 
under way. Details have not been 
released but several contracts for new 
plants and extensions have been an- 
nounced. 

Early this year a fully-owned Ca- 
nadian subsidiary—Canalco, Ltd.— 
was organized and purchased certain 
assets of a Canadian associate whicli 
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for 38 years had been licensed to 


manufacture Allis-Chalmers industrial 


machinery. Dominion operations 
were further broadened by the pur- 
chase of a diesel locomotive assembly 
plant by another subsidiary, Allis- 
Chalmers Rumely, Ltd. In England, 
where for several years tractors have 
been built for the European market, 
an additional plant has been bought 
at which harvesting machinery will 
be turned out. 

Financially, Allis-Chalmers is in 
good shape. No balance sheet has 
been issued since March 31, last, but 
on September 30 the company re- 


ported working capital of $150.5 mil- 
lion, vs. $155.3 million on March 31, 
with current assets 3.15 times current 
liabilities. At the end of 1950 long 
term debt stood at $33 million. Two 
months ago the company entered into 
an agreement with a group of 25 
banks which will enable it to borrow 
up to $40 million—if needed—to 
finance defense contracts. There are 
359,160 shares of 3.25 per cent con- 
vertible preferred shares and 2.5 
million shares of common stock on 
which dividends have been paid in 
every year with only three exceptions 
(1933-35) since 1920. THE END 


Rapid Growth for Sound Utility 


Ohio Edison serves widely diversified territory embrac- 


ing 695 communities. Shares at current prices afford 


yield of about 6 per cent from well-secured dividend 


hio Edison has become the tenth 

largest private power company 
in the country in point of operating 
revenues since Ohio Public Service 
was merged into it on May 1, 1950. 
Between the close of November 1949, 
shortly before Ohio Edison bought 
control of Ohio Public Service, and 
September 30, 1951, increases have 
been the rule all along the line, as is 
shown below : 


Combined Data 
--for 12 months ended— 
November September 


30, 1949 30,1951 Increase 

Operating 

Revenues 

(000) .... $77,355 $94,124 21.7% 
Electric 
Customers .. 495,107 523,383 5.7 
Electric Sales 

(in millions 

of k.w.h.).. 4,249 5,664 33.3 
KW of Gen. 

Capacity .. 921,360 1,149,260 24.7 


The service areas of Ohio Edison 
and Ohio Public Service adjoined for 
more than 200 miles with three in- 
terconnections between their trans- 
Mission systems. Merger of the two 
systems has resulted in capital sav- 
ings in construction activities, a de- 


s Crease in the combined needs for re- 


serve generating capacity with a re- 
sultant reduced investment in new 
power plants, and reduced operating 
costs through more efficient utiliza- 
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tion of generation, transmission and 
distribution facilities. 

The consolidated system, including 
Pennsylvania Power, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary, supplies electricity direct- 
ly to 695 communities, as well as in 
rural areas, in all or parts of 33 Ohio 
and five western Pennsylvania coun- 
ties and sells power at wholesale to 
27 municipalities and six rural co- 
operatives. The population served 
at retail approximates 1,635,000. Cit- 
ies with a population of more than 
25,000 are Akron, Youngstown, 
Springfield, Lorain, Warren, Mans- 
field, Marion, Elyria, Massillon, San- 
dusky, Barberton and Alliance in 
Ohio and New Castle and Sharon in 
Pennsylvania. Ohio Edison also sup- 
plies steam heating service to 989 
customers in the downtown business 
sections of Akron, Springfield and 
Youngstown, which service, along 
with miscellaneous income, accounted 
for three per cent of total operating 
revenues in the twelve months ended 
with September 1951. 

Including Ohio Public Service be- 
fore May 1950, construction outlays 
of Ohio Edison totaled $126.4 million 
during the five years ended with 1950, 
compared with $30.6 million during 
the preceding five years, while con- 
struction expenditures for 1951 and 
1952 are estimated at $31.6 million 


and $45 million, respectively. During 
the 1946-1950 period, the generating 
capacity of the consolidated system 
increased 465,000 kw or by 72 per 
cent, and when a new 85,000 kw unit 
goes into service in 1952 and another 
of 212,000 kw in 1953, the system 
generating capacity will have doubled 
since 1945. Moreover, when a fur- 
ther 135,000 kw project is com- 
pleted in 1954, the generating capacity 
will be 2.4 times that of 1945. 

Ohio Edison’ estimates it has 
enough money on hand, or can re- 
tain enough from earnings over the 
next ten months, to finance construc- 
tion through the summer of 1952. 
Despite the new financing required to 
provide construction funds during the 
past 434 years, capitalization ratios 
have been improved. Ass of the close 
of 1946, when total capitalization was 
$130.3 million, debt securities ac- 
counted for 55 per cent, preferred 
stock for 17 per cent and combined 
common stock and surplus for 28 per 
cent. But as of September 30, 1951, 
when capitalization totaled $288.3 
million, debt securities were only 49 
per cent, preferred stock 14% per 
cent and combined capital and sur- 
plus 36% per cent. 


Area Served 


The service area of Ohio Edison is 
one of the most highly industrialized 
and prosperous sections of the coun- 
try. Preliminary 1950 census data 
show a population increase of 11% 
per cent since 1940. A total of 73 
new industrial enterprises have been 
established in the area during the 
past twelve months. Combined bank 
debits of the three largest cities 
served (Akron, Springfield and 
Youngstown) increased 33 per cent 
in the first nine months of 1951. 

Despite the publicity certain indus- 
tries in Ohio Edison’s service area 
have received, the pattern of indus- 
trialization is widely diversified. In 
addition to tires and other rubber 
products, the Akron area produces 
boilers, cereals, chemicals, clay prod- 
ucts, matches, electrical equipment, 
valves, storm windows and well-drill- 
ing equipment in substantial volume. 
In addition to steel, Youngstown’s 
industries turn out automotive parts, 
doors and sides for railroad cars, 
steel drums and barrels, enameled 

Please turn to page 26 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 









“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Armco Steel B 

Price of 39 1s near the year’s low 
and stock has some appeal as a busi- 
nessman’s investment. (Pays 75c. 
qu.) Benefits from the multi-million 
dollar expansion program have not 
been sufficient to offset the dilution 
in earnings resulting from an increase 
in outstanding stock and higher taxes, 
but the program, now in its final 
stages, should be fully reflected in net 
earnings by the enl of 1952. Sales 
this year should reach a record $530 
million, but profits probably will be 
held to less than $7 a share compared 
with about $9 last year based on pres- 
ent capitalization. With debt amount- 
ing to only about 17 per cent of total 
capitalization vs. around 34 per cent 
several years ago, the capital structure 


has been greatly improved. ( Also 
FW. Sept. 19.) 


Atlantic Refining B 

Stock is a medium grade oil equity, 
not unreasonably priced at current 
levels around 74, (Pd. 1951, $4 plus 
stock; pd. 1950, $2.29.) In the first 
nine months of 1951 crude produc- 
tion aggregated 26.2 million barrels, 
18.5 per cent above the total in the 
same period of 1950. At present com- 
pany produces around 56 per cent of 
refinery requirements as against 49 
per cent at the close of 1950, thus 
lowering the amount of crude to be 
purchased. This percentage gain re- 
flects an increase in the operating rate 
of its wells in this country. Estimated 
net for 1951 is around $12.30 a share 
vs. $10.90 in 1950, assuming that 
fourth quarter 1951 profits approxi- 
mate the level of the previous year. 
(Also FW, Mar. 7.) 


Baltimore & Ohio Cc 

Shares represent one of the more 
volatile railroad equities; price, 18. 
(No dividends since 1931.) An at- 
tempt: will be made to refinance the 





$74 million loan which is currently 
held by the RFC. No definite plan 
has yet been developed, but other 
obligations will have to be issued to 
replace the 4 per cent collateral trust 
bonds which come due in 1965. Mean- 
while, operating revenues are not 
keeping pace with the rise in ex- 
penses, but with the dieselization pro- 
gram almost completed it is hoped 
that operational costs may turn down- 
ward. No common dividends will be 
paid in the near future because of 
provisions in the road’s adjustment 
plan. However, debt retirement will 
improve the chance for an eventual 
return to a dividend basis. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific C4 

An increased dividend and high 
earnings improve the stature of this 
leading granger road; recent price, 
50. (Ind. rate of $4 an.) Declara- 
tion of an increased quarterly divi- 
dend to $1 from the previously ex- 
isting 75 cents apparently mirrors 
confidence in the medium term out- 
look. Since the 1948 reorganization 
earnings have held around $10 a com- 
mon share and liquid resources have 
been built up to well above normal 
requirements. With a relatively small 
capitalization (1.4 million shares), 
considering the road’s size, the in- 
creased dividend is strongly backed. 
In addition, system earnings are on a 
firmer base because of widespread 
diversification over the last few years. 
Primarily a grain carrier in the past, 
the Rock Island has benefited from 
new industries which have lessened 
the impact of poor crop years. 


Chrysler bak 

Intermediate term prospects are 
clouded because of Government curbs, 
but longer term outlook is satisfac- 
tory; recent price 68. (Pd. or decl. 
$7.50 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$9.75.) Chrysler has begun work on 





Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 
























a new De Soto V-8 engine in a reno- 
vated plant in Detroit. The facil- 
ity—the retooling for which cost an 
estimated $26 million—is capable oj 
turning out 60 engines an hour. The 
new 160 h.p. valve-in-head engine will 
be the power plant for a new car to 
be introduced in 1952. Because oi 
capital needs and lower earning; 
($5.76 in the first nine months vs 
$12.09 in the like 1950 period) the 
December dividend was reduced tc 
$1.50. Military contracts on Novem: 
ber 2 amounted to about $1 billion 
with additional substantial projects 
under negotiation. (Also FW. 
Sept. 19.) 































































Cincinnati Gas & Electric B+ 
Stock has long record of unbroken 
dividend payments (since 1853) and 
has considerable income appeal; re- 
cent price, 38 to yield 5.3%. (Pays 
$2 an.) While gross revenues in 195] 
are estimated around $77 million vs. 
$68.5 million, net is expected to be 
moderately below the $2.96 a share 
reported in 1950 due to the heavier 
tax impost. However, this decline 
should continue only until company’s 
increased generating capacity will 
have added some 325,000 kilowatts 
and total capacity will approximate 
900,000 kilowatts. New industrial 
plants and factories in the Cincinnati 
area will consume a large part of the 
new generating capacity. Ford, Gen- 
eral Electric, Monsanto Chemical and 
the Atomic Energy Commission art 
among those building in this sector. 
















Dana Corporation B 

Stock is a semi-speculative issue ™ 
a war-or-peace economy; recent price. 
31. (Pays 75c qu.) To meet in- 
creased civilian sales and production 
for defense Dana has spent around $ 
million this year and plans to spend 
an additional $20 million next year. 
Certificates of necessity have beep 
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issued permitting an amortization de- 
duction of about $11 million over a 
five-year period and other applications 
are pending. Because of construction 
delays, full production of its improved 
and expanded facilities is not expected 
until 1953. Company’s policy of re- 
deeming the 334 per cent preferred 
stock has reduced this outstanding is- 
sue to 75,115 shares, thus gradually 
improving the position of the com- 
mon. 


Detroit Edison B+ 

This good grade utility has merit 
for income; recent price, 22 to yield 
5.4%. (Pays $1.20 an.) Company’s 
1952 expansion program calls for ex- 
penditures of some $76 million, or $11 
million more than the 1951 outlay, and 
by the close of 1952, about $311 mil- 
lion will have been spent on property 
additions since 1947. Principal pro- 
ject next year is the $33 million St. 
Clair station in which three 125,000 
kilowatt units should be in operation 
by 1953. To help finance the 1952 
construction, plans call for the sale 
at an early date of $40 million of 
bonds with additional financing later, 
probably through convertible deben- 
tures. Estimates place 1951 earnings 
at $1.76 a share vs. $1.88 on same 
share capitalization in 1950. 


North American Company . 

Stock—now at 18—eventually will 
be exchanged for shares of Union 
Electric, company’s principal subsidi- 
ary. (Pays $1.20 an.) In the twelve 
months ended September 30 net 
dipped to $1.23 per share from the 
$1.45 reported in the preceding 
twelve-month period. About 15 cents 
a share of the decline reflected higher 
taxes, the balance being more than 
accounted for by higher fixed charges 
on property additions. Kilowatt-hour 
sales in the third quarter rose 8.5 
per cent, with the largest gain of 16.2 
per cent in sales to residential and 
tural consumers. In that quarter hy- 
dro-electric output attained a new 
record level, up 16 per cent over the 
like period a year ago. 


“In process of dissolution. 


Procter & Gamble A 

An uninterrupted 61-year dividend 
record stamps the stock (now 65) as 
of investment grade. (Returns 4% 
on reg. qu. div. of 65c.) Increased 
wages, sharply higher costs of fats 
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and oils without a corresponding boost 
in selling prices, and flood damage in 
Kansas City reduced pre-tax net in- 
come in the first fiscal quarter to 
$25.6 million vs. $36.1 million despite 
a $500,000 increase in sales. But 
softer prices for fats and oils in re- 
cent weeks should result in improved 
profit margins in the present quarter. 
Buckeye Cellulose Corporation, a 
subsidiary, has bought 440,00 acres 
of pine timberland in Florida to pro- 
vide adequate cellulose pulp for oper- 
ation of a multi-million dollar facility 
for which a certificate of necessity: 
has been granted. (Also FW, July 4.) 


Schenley Industries B 

New taxes may hurt liquor sales 
volume but increasing drug produc- 
tion offers longer term possibilities ; 
recent price, 32. (Pays 50c qu.) Re- 
building of the 10 million gallon dis- 
tillery at Kansas City was completed 
less than a year after its purchase 
from the Government. Almost all al- 
cohol produced at this location will 
be for military use throughout the 
remainder of the present emergency. 
Further expansion was made on the 
West Coast where all bottling will 
now be done at the Fresno, Cal. plant. 
To aid in this program bank loans 
of $50 million which were due in 
1955 were replaced with loans due in 
1958. This brought total funded debt 
to $150 million, the largest in many 
years. Book value of common stock 
is now $52.15 per share and inven- 
tories are an all-time high of $257 
million. 


Shell Oil c+ 
Stock represents one of the leading 
integrated units in the industry, with 
growth potential indicated; recent 
price, 62. (Pd. or decl. $3.00 far in 
1951; pd. 1950, $3:) Company plans 
to spend $30 million on a moderniza- 
tion and expansion program at its 
refinery located at Norco, La., about 
20 miles west of New Orleans. As a 
consequence, daily output of petro- 
leum products at this plant will be in- 
creased from 2.1 million to 3.1 million 
gallons, or almost 50 per cent. Re- 
cent discovery of new sources of crude 
oil in the state assures the practicality 
of this project. Company’s ovet-all 
expansion plan will cost $100 million 
and add four million gallons daily to 
output. (Also FW, Sept. 26.) 


Spencer Kellogg Bap 

Now at 26, shares represent one of 
the better commodity issues. (Pays 
$2 an.) A new chemically modified 
oil has been developed that will be 
able to replace castor oil for most in- 
dustrial uses. Castor oil has become 
extremely scarce since the outbreak 
of the Korean War because the supply 
of raw beans grown primarily in the 
Far East has been cut off. The new 
oil, named Kelcastol, has many prop- 
erties identical with castor oil, notably 
that it is soluble in alcohol. This 
makes it possible for makers of lac- 
quers and coated fabrics to use it as 
well as for hydraulic oils and brake 
fluids. In addition, besides never be- 
ing in short supply, the new product 
will cost less than the natural one it 
will replace. 


Toledo Edison C+ 

Stock is of medium grade but offers 
some growth and a satisfactory re- 
turn; recent price, 10 to yield 7%. 
(Pays 70c an.) Management states 
that earnings this year should be “in 
the neighborhood of 90 cents a share,” 
with estimates for 1952 approximat- 
ing 95 cents a share. Company’s gen- 
erating capacity is around 375,500 
kilowatts and, although the peak load 
undoubtedly will exceed last winter’s 
283,000 kilowatts, no power shortage 
is anticipated in the service area. 
Commencing next year and through 
1955, company will spend $46 million 
for expansion but no financing is 
planned before the latter part of next 
year when the sale of around 400,000 
shares of common stock will be con- 
sidered. . 


Visking B 

Company occupses a well en- 
trenched industry position and divi- 
dends date back to 1930; recent price, 
44. (Pd. or decl. in 1951, $1.50 plus 
5% stk.; pd. 1950, $2.50.) While pol- 
icy is for maintenance of the regular 
50-cent quarterly cash dividend being 
paid, stock dividends are taking the 
place of the year-end extras formerly 
distributed, and for this purpose au- 
thorized common stock has been in- 
creased from 594,000 shares to 800,- 
000 shares. Company currently is 
engaged in an expansion program, 
and to meet the costs thereof the man- 
agement feels that cash should he con- 
served. 
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Cost-Price Squeeze 


On Grocery Chains 


OPS ceilings have been bearing heavily on earnings 


results, and leading issues are around the lows for 


the year. Some price relief, however, is in prospect 


Farming of the grocery chain 
stores this year have been ad- 
versely affected by price ceilings 
which in recent months have caused 
a squeeze of increasing severity. 
Although dollar sales volume has 
risen sharply, profits before taxes for 
companies reporting through the 
September period have declined, and 
per share earnings after taxes have 
dipped sharply. The situation is re- 
flected of course in share prices, 
which are around the year’s lows. 


Decries U. S. Pricing 


Safeway Stores, which has taken 
a militant attitude in attempting to 
obtain relief, pointed out in its mid- 
year statement that the Government 
price ceilings disregard historical 
margins, methods and practices and 
fail to protect the retailer against 
price increases from his suppliers, 
and increased wages and other oper- 
ating costs. This circumstance is 
particularly noticeable in respect to 
all types of meat products where 
existing regulations not only squeeze 
gross margins but attempt also to 
change cuts, trim and other existing 
trade practices. 

Threatening to take its case to the 
courts if relief cannot be obtained 
through mediation, Safeway recently 
filed another set of protests against 








RViCE MEATERIA. Stir stavice 


Grand Union 


retail beef and grocery price ceiling 
regulations, the latest in a long series 
of complaints. Describing present 
markups as “arbitrary and capri- 
cious,’ Safeway contended that mark- 
ups should be revised upward as the 
Office of Price Stabilization promised 
last April. American Stores, in its 
half-year report, pointed out that 
“continuing efforts are being made to 
persuade price control authorities that 
the present unrealistic price regula- 
tions should be revised promptly so 
as to restore the normal relationship 
of retail prices to costs.” 

Safeway’s experience, which may 
be considered typical, is that opera- 


tions since the middle of the -year 
have been carried on at little profit. 
Although $1.33 per share was earned 
in the first 24 weeks of the year, only 
six cents per share was earned in the 
subsequent 12 weeks. Safeway’s half 
year earnings were 72 cents a share 
less than those for the 1950 period; 
at the end of 36 weeks, earnings were 
lagging by $2.02 per share. Wide 
earnings declines were also shown for 
interim periods by National Tea, 
American Stores, First National and 
Grand Union. One factor in Safe- 
way’s lower earnings for the first half 
was expenses incurred in the open- 
ing of 169 new stores, but while 
these establishments contributed to a 
larger total volume during the Sep- 
tember period, very little was real- 
ized from them in the way of addi- 
tional profit. 

Food Fair Stores, fastest growing 
of the smaller chains, is experienc- 
ing the same adverse conditions. 
Although sales for the 28 weeks 
ended November 10 were up around 
27 per cent, profits lagged both be- 
fore and after taxes. Food Fair now 
has 141 stores in operation com- 
pared with 120 a year ago, and three 
more are to open in December. The 
company’s annual sales rate based on 
the four weeks ended November 10 
is estimated at around $267 million 
vs. $203.4 million a year earlier. 


Look for Relief 


The feeling in the trade is_ that 
price relief in one form or another 
will be seen before the year is out. 
Most of the price squeeze so far has 
been in meats, but cheaper pork is 
now on the way with hog slaughter 
in the first part of November eleven 
per cent higher than a year earlier. 
An increased volume of better beef 


The Leading Grocery Chain Stores 


Years 
Ended 


American Stores .............Mar. 31 
First Nat’l Stores aa 
Food Fair Stores 30 
Grand Union 28 
Great Atl. & Pac 28 
Jewel Tea 31 
Kroger Company A 
National Tea 31 

31 


Company 


* Paid or declared to November 28; payable in 1951. 


e—44 weeks. 
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f—40 weeks. g—36 weeks. 


a$417.5 $416.6 


Sales 
(Millions) 


-— Annual——-+, 
1950 


1949 1950 1951 
a$5.66 $5.18 $5.47 

3.60 4.27 3.74 
al.29 1.91 2.14 

306 3.75 3.77 
17.67 15.14 14.90 

6.93 7.16 

3.71 3.56 

289 3.31 

5.22 4.80 


1949 1951 

$469.8 
371.9 
205.6 
161.0 

3,179.8 


e174.6 


354.4 
al42.0 164.6 
116.1 135.0 
2,837.3 2,904.6 
169.0 188.9 
807.7 861.2 832.2 
274.3 315.2 e301.8 
1,095.1 1,100.9 e1,213.5 


344.2 


Note: 


a—Denotes 1948 calendar year; later changed to fiscal year. 
s—Plus stock. N.R.—Not reported. 


Earned Per Share——————,, 


Recent 
Price Yield 


34 5.9% 
% S52 
23 3.4 
29 3.4 
121 5.8 
66 4.5 
33 5.6 
20 8.0 
+ oe A 


c—28 weeks. 


-—Dividends—, 
1950 *1951 


$2.00 $2.00 
1.75 187% 

s0.75 s0.80 

$1.00 s1.00 
7.00 7.00 
4.20 3.00 
1.87% 1.85 
1.60 1.60 
2.40 2.40 


b—Six months. 


-—— Interim—, 
1950 1951 


b$2.62 b$1.93 
b2.12 b1.68 
c1.22 0.94 
b1.63 b1.13 
N.R. N.R. 
b3.22  b3.24 
b1.54 b1.50 
£2.43 £1.58 
g3.41 21.39 


Food Fair 1951 interim earnings company-estimated. 
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is also becoming apparent since 
many feeders producing finer grades 
of cattle recently resumed opera- 
tions after Congress denied roll-back 
authority to the OPS. Price relief, 
in whatever form it takes, will not be 
reflected so much in the annual re- 
ports of the calendar year companies 
as in those whose fiscal period ends 
later along in 1952. This means that 
the $2.40 dividend rate (60 cents 
quarterly) established by Safeway in 
1950 may not be covered this year, 
although directors indicated their con- 
fidence in the future when on Novem- 


ber 16 they declared another 60-cent 
payment due December 14. The in- 
dustry’s prospects continue favorable 
over the longer term although some 
relief from the price squeeze due to 
Federal controls is needed so that 
profits may be restored to a more 
normal relationship to sales. At pres- 
ent prices, the existing adverse situa- 
tion has been fairly well discounted, 
and shares may be retained for the 
good yields afforded, or for further 
indicated growth as in the case of 
the rapidly expanding Food Fair and 
Grand Union chains. THE END 


Rising Tide of Canadian Oil 


Production in 1951 will be almost six times the 1947 


total, and further substantial gains appear certain. 


Many Canadian and U. S. oil enterprises are interested 


Pe oil was discovered in Canada 
in 1862, only three years after 
completion of the Drake well in Penn- 
sylvania. However, output in Canada 


i has been negligible by U. S. stan- 


dards; it did not amount to as much 
as one million barrels in any year un- 
til 1929 whereas our production first 


| exceeded one billion barrels in that 


year. Canada’s output rose sharply 
just before World War II, and bet- 
tered ten million barrels in each of the 
years 1941 through 1944, but fell to 
7.6 million barrels in 1946, 

For some years prior to 1947, the 
major portion of Canadian crude had 
come from the Turner Valley field 
southwest of Calgary, Alberta. But 
in February 1947 a new field (Leduc) 
Was opened up a good deal fur- 
ther north, near Edmonton, Alberta. 
This find stimulated further exten- 
sive exploration and drilling activity 
throughout the area, and a number of 
other major discoveries have since 
been made in Alberta, including the 
Redwater field in 1948, Golden Spike, 
Stettler and Excelsior in 1949 and 
Acheson and Duhammel in 1950. All 
but two of the nine largest Canadian 
oil fields (measured in reserves), and 
all but three of the fifteen largest, 
have been discovered since early 
1947, 

Due to lack of transportation facili- 
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ties and outlets, production has not 
kept pace with discoveries, but it has 
shown a very substantial increase 
nevertheless. Output in 1947 showed 
little change from 1946 levels, but it 
rose to 12.4 million barrels in 1948, 
21.5 million in 1949, 29.1 million in 
1950 and 30.2 million in the first eight 
months of 1951. At‘the latter rate, 
full year 1951 production will be al- 
most six times the level witnessed for 
1947, though it will still amount to 
only a little more than two per cent 
of the U. S. total. 


New Fields Encouraging 


Alberta still supplies the lion’s 
share of Canadian crude, but in re- 
cent months there has been active in- 
terest in exploratory activities in 
southwestern Manitoba and southern 
Saskatchewan. A subsidiary of Stan- 
dard Oil of California brought in a 
discovery well last February at Vir- 
den, Manitoba, some 170 miles west 
of Winnipeg. More recent discover- 
ies by Amerada near Williston, North 
Dakota, Shell in eastern Montana and 
Shell and Socony-Vacuum in south- 
ern Saskatchewan have convinced oil 
men that the Williston Basin, which 
blankets this area, has tremendous 
possibilities. 

Completion late last year of the In- 
terprovincial Pipeline from Edmonton 


to Superior, Wisconsin, has expanded 
the market for Canadian crude and 
has therefore stimulated production. 
Canada can now produce over 30 per 
cent of her refinery requirements of 
crude instead of only about seven per 
cent, the maximum prior to discovery 
of the Leduc field. This will be of ma- 
terial benefit to the Dominion in min- 
imizing foreign exchange difficulties. 
It is also, of course, an important 
beneficial influence for the numerous 
oil enterprises involved. 

These include most of the larger 
U. S. petroleum companies and a 
host of Canadian organizations, most 
of them small and of little interest to 
conservative investors. Imperial Oil, 
the largest Canadian enterprise in 
this industry, has participated to the 
full in the progress made within the 
past four years. This company, which 
normally accounts for some 60 per 
cent of Canadian oil business, is 70 
per cent owned by Standard Oil 
(New Jersey), which through this 
connection appears to have a more 
vital stake in Canadian petroleum de- 
velopments than any other U. S. en- 
terprise. Imperial sold its Turner 
Valley holdings last year and is now 
concentrating on the newer fields, 
with considerable success. It owns 
practically half the stock of Inter- 
provincial Pipeline. 


Other Companies 


British American Oil, an independ- 
ent, ranks second in Canada. It still 
operates in Turner Valley but has 
large interests in Leduc, Redwater 
and other new fields. It is reported 
to be supplying all the crude require- 
ments of its three western refineries 
from its own wells, but will continue 
to obtain crude from South America 
and from its extensive interests in the 
United States to supply its two re- 
fineries in Ontario and Quebec. 

McColl-Frontenac, 56 per cent 
owned by Texas Company, ranks 
third. This organization is primarily 
a refiner and marketer; it produced 
no oil in Canada prior to 1949 and 
still produces only a minor portion of 
its requirements. However, it has a 
10 per cent interest, and an option to 
acquire a 50 per cent interest, in the 
Wizard Lake pool developed in Al- 
berta earlier this year by the parent 
company. This area appears to pos- 
sess excellent possibilities. 


Il 





Drop IBA 
In U.S. 
Trust Suit 


After hghting a futile 
four-year legal battle, 
the Government has 
dropped the Investment 
Bankers Association from the roll of 
defendants in its suit charging it and 
the major investment banking houses 
with monopoly and conspiracy. 

That this would happen might have 
been predicted in the opening days of 
the trial last year when Federal Judge 
Harold R. Medina said in effect that 
he could not envision the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act or any other Congres- 
sional act taking away the right of an 
individual—like the head of the IBA 
—to voice opposition on behalf of 
himself and of his organization to 
legislation considered prejudicial to 
them. 

The layman, too, would consider 
such a restriction an invasion of his 
inalienable right to enjoy free speech. 

It is shameful that ‘the IBA 
should have been compelled to defend 
for so long a period of time a costly 
law suit when in the first place the 
Government hadn't a leg to stand on. 
It furnishes an example of stupidity 
on the part of the Department of Jus- 
tice, which instituted the charges. 

The 17 investment banking con- 
cerns which are still defendants in the 
anti-trust suit can be comforted some- 
what by this self-confession of the 
Justice Department, for it would ap- 
pear to foreshadow the final outcome 
of the entire case. Unfortunately, 
there is no way for the defendants to 
recoup the estimated $5 million which 
they had to spend to prepare their de- 
fense plus the heavy daily expenses 
incurred since the opening of the trial. 
And it is too bad that the taxpayers 
have been put to such a needless ex- 
pense to prosecute the case. No doubt 
the entire suit will go on record as 
one of the saddest mistakes of the Jus- 
tice Department. 
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Although the country is 
already struggling with a 
heavy tax burden, Presi- 
dent Truman speaks again 
of a further increase in taxes. The 
record shows that during his tenure 
of office he has 
levies to a greater extent than any of 
his predecessors—including the late 
President Roosevelt, who was _ re- 
garded as a prolific spender of public 
money. 

About economy, the President has 
nothing to say—apparently the word 
isn’t in his vocabulary. He seems to 
think that our barrel of resources is 
inexhaustible, while in reality we are 
dangerously close to the bottom. 

“The power to tax involves the 
power to destroy,’ declared Chief 
Justice Marshall as early as 1819, and 
more and more are we realizing the 
wisdom of his observation. And only 
last month Marriner S. Eccles, long a 
New Dealer and a former chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, reiterated 
this fact when he declared that any 
further tax increases could be the 
means of destroying the American 
economy. 

The significance of his statement ts 
recognized generally throughout the 
nation in all circles except that of the 
squanderlust crowd now reigning in 
Washington. 

There is conclusive evidence of this 
dangerous trend in corporate earnings 
reports which show significant profit 
declines due entirely to the tax situa- 
tion. Reckless spending on the part 
of the Federal Government must be 
stopped before it is too late. 

Taxes are as high as they can go. 
Therefore the Government must re- 
frain from handing out any more 


Heavy 
Taxes 


increased Federal . 


money than is absolutely necessary. 
We have already contributed more 
than $30 billion to help the rest of the 
world, and what have we to show 
for it? 

The time has come for the Ameri- 
can public to throw out the wastrels 
who are dissipating our money with 


so little forethought for the well-be- 
ing of the economy. 


Aftermath 
Of a 


Boom 


One basic fact is certain 
—that the price of a 
boom period is a de- 
pression in one form or 
another. What we cannot calculate is 
the severity of the decline, nor the ex- 
act timing of it. 

This was vividly brought to our at- 
tention by the 1929 collapse. Only a 
very few had been able to foresee its 
coming. Most of us were beguiled by 
the propaganda of the day that the 
world had entered an entirely new 
phase of prosperity. Yet the crisis 
came, an unforeseen bolt from the 
sky, and it proved to be the worst in 
the entire history of the*nation. 

There was one very important en- 
couraging aspect of the 1929 crash 
and it still can hearten our faith. This 
is the ability to survive economic dis- 
aster and to ascend gradually to even 
greater heights of prosperity than ever 
before known. 

Today we are in a boom period fos- 
tered substantially by a cold war— 
and a hot one, too—whose needs are 
rapidly expanding industrial produc- 
tion. How long the defense boom will 
last no one can judge. 

Once it is over, however, as I have 
said before, there will be a price to 
pay in the way of a temporary indus- 
trial decline. We must constantly 
watch for signs of the approach of 
such a reaction and fortify the econ- 
omy against the severity of the storm 
that is likely to appear. 
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Railway Suppliers 


At Peak Activity 


High traffic volume will sustain need for replacements and 


additions; in addition, some companies are obtaining 


important arms orders. But most issues are highly cyclical 


kK xpenditures for railway equip- 
ment are determined primarily 
by the volume of rail traffic. A high 
rate of freight car usage means that 
rolling stock wears out faster and 
that more new cars are constantly 
needed. The rate of repair work is 
also accelerated, and higher mainte- 
nance standards are required along 
rights of way. And the higher rev- 
enues received from a larger number 
of carloadings is also a basic factor. 

Carloadings and freight revenues 
of the Class I railways fell off ap- 
preciably in 1949 from the levels of 
the preceding two years, but re- 
bounded again in 1950. During the 
first 45 weeks of this year, the trans- 
portation requirements of the nation’s 
military program and of active indus- 
try lifted carloadings five per cent 
over comparative 1950 volume, and 
13 per cent over that for the 1949 
period. Railroad expenditures for 
additions and improvements to plant 
facilities have been rising accord- 
ingly. It is estimated that such out- 
lays this year will aggregate nearly 
$1.5 billion, a new record high. 


Rearmament a Stimulant 


Traffic volume in 1952 is expected 
to hold close to current levels, with 
gains probable during the forepart of 
the year as a result of accelerating 
armament activity. Orders placed with 
the railway equipment manufacturers, 
some of which have arisen as a re- 
sult of accelerated amortization, have 
therefore been unusually large. And 
dollar volume this year as well as 
orders placed on the books have also 
been increased by armament work. 

Dollar sales figures of companies 
which have reported for the first nine 
months of this year show a sizable 
increase in most cases over full 1950 
figures, while for five companies— 
New York Air Brake, Poor & Com- 
pany, Standard Railway Equipment, 
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Symington-Gould and Youngstown 
Steel Door—shipments over the nine 
months show some good gains over 
all of 1948, the previous record year. 
American Steel Foundries more than 
doubled 1950 sales during the fiscal 
year ended September 30, and its 
backlog of $84 million at that «late 
was considerably higher than the 
sales total for any previous year. 
Production of armament items, and 
increasing diversification as well, are 
bound to provide much new business 
in the months ahead even if ordinary 
railway equipment sales should ease. 


Products Manufactured 


The two air brake manufacturers 
and American Brake’ Shoe are bene- 
fiting meanwhile from the high level 
of freight car production, while the 
backlog of cars on order at Novem- 
ber 1 totaled 132,792, or well over a 
year’s sustained output. American 
Steel Foundries makes wheels and 
other basic parts used in rolling stock 
construction and repair and is also 
producing aircraft parts and other 
military items at two of its plants. 
Standard Railway Equipment makes 
freight car roofs and ends, and other 
equipment; Union Asbestos & Rub- 


and fabricated metal parts used in the 
building and repair of refrigerator 
cars, while Youngstown Steel Door’s 
contribution is indicated by that com- 
pany’s name. 

General Railway Signal and the 
Union Switch & Signal, subsidiary 
of Westinghouse Air Brake, are 
directly concerned with carrying out 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
specifications for protective devices 
on thousands of more miles of high- 
speed lines. National Malleable & 
Steel Castings and Symington-Gould. 
like American Steel Foundries, pro- 
duce castings and a wide range of 
other parts while Poor & Company 
is a leading maker of track supplies. 
with the recent addition of road 
machinery. 


'"Feast-or-Famine’ 


Interim earnings of all the calen- 
dar year companies with the excep- 
tion of Symington-Gould and West- 
inghouse Air Brake have risen ap- 
preciably over comparative 1950 
figures, the gain for the latter com- 
pany being somewhat restricted be- 
cause of the large earnings reported 
last year. Dividend rates are well 
covered with several extra payments 
symptomizing the present prosperous 
state of the industry. The high 
yields, however, are characteristic of 
issues in a feast-or-famine position. 
Only one company, American Brake 
Shoe, which makes shoes and brake 
linings for both the railroad and the 
automotive industry, is of above- 
average grade. The wide variations 
in earnings and dividend payments of 
the others in the group place them in 
the category of “businessmen’s com- 
mitments’’. 


The Railway Equipment Manufacturers 


ber produces insulating materials 
Sal 
(Millions) 

Company 1949 1950 1951 


Amer. Brake Shoe. $91.7 $106.6 a$110.2 


Am. St’l Foundries 674.6 654.4 b116.8 
Gen’l Rwy Signal. 123 13.6 a13.6 
Nat’l Malleable & 

Steel Castings... 34.6 448 a49.6 
N. Y. Air Brake... 15.6 16.3 a20.9 
Poor & Co. (B)... 19.3 26.0 a27.9 
Stand. Rwy Equip. 17.3 194 a26.5 
Symington-Gould.. 10.1 165 a17.0 
Union Asbestos & 

| | errr ee 8.8 8.1 a8.9 
Wes’house Air Br. 76.1 62.0 71.3 
Youngst’n Stl Dr. 9.6 15.0 a18.6 





*Paid or indicated for 
s—Plus 10% stock. 


1951. 


a—Nine months. 


-— Earned Per Share——, 


e-—Annual—,—Nine Months—~ *Divi- Recent 


1949 1950 1950 1951 dends Price Yield 
$3.22 $5.17 $3.27 $3.81 s$3.00 40 7.5% 
b5.48 b3.13 ... b5.62 2.55 36 7.1 
2.54 4.18 1.97 238 250 26 9.6 
4.26 847 545 672 4.00 34 11.7 
2.45 2.98 185 2.84 1.95 21 9.3 
1.97 3.08 203 3.37 1.50 19 7.9 
1.66 188 1.19 181 1.75 15 11.7 
0.66 1.32 1.00 0.64 050 7 7.1 
121 0.69 0.49 1.14 1.00 13 7.7 
3.14 3.55 205 2.06 240 25 96 
1.05 2.19 c0.59 ¢1.41 1.30 17 7.7 


b—Years ended September 30. c—Six months 
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International Salt 


Of Sound Status 


A good defensive issue as well as an inflation hedge, 


shares are priced at less than ten times earnings with 


results running well ahead of those of a year earlier 


hree staple commodities used con- 

stantly in the kitchen and on the 
dinner table are sugar, pepper and 
salt. The first two are agricultural 
commodities which are susceptible to 
wide fluctuations in supply and in 
price. Shares of most sugar com- 
panies are definitely speculative, while 
fortunes have been won and lost in 
pepper. Salt, on the other hand, is an 
extractive product with virtually in- 
exhaustible deposits available in the 
East, Middle West and South, while 
important quantities are also taken 
from the waters of Great Salt Lake in 
Utah and from San Francisco Bay. 
Demand at the same time is relatively 
inelastic although the long-term secu- 
lar trend is upward. 


Seven-Score Uses 


Salt is commonly thought of as a 
kitchen and table essential, but alto- 
gether it has around seven-score ap- 
plications in agriculture, in industry, 
in medicine and in the home. If sup- 
plies were not so plentiful that they 
are taken for granted, salt would have 
to be imported by the hundreds of 
tons in order that some of our most 
important industries—chemicals, oil 
refining, metallurgical, packing house 
and dairy products—could operate. 
Salt is used in tanning hides, in the 
manufacture of paper and pulp, in 
textiles, in fertilizers, soap manufac- 
ture, rubber, the production of glass- 
ware, textiles and of steel. There has 
been a considerable expansion in re- 
cent years in the use of salt for ice 
control and snow removal. Much is 
used in making soda ash, sodium 
carbonate and caustic soda, and the 
greatest growth in recent years has 
taken place in the rapidly expanding 
chemical industry. The finished prod- 
duct takes various forms—granulated 
or table salt, the product of evapora- 
tion; grainer salt, also evaporated, 
which is widely used in the meat- 
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packing and dairy industries, and rock 
salt which is taken from vast under- 
ground deposits. Very important 
along with grainer salt in meat-pack- 
ing, rock salt comprises the base for 
various chemicals and refrigerants 
and also enters into many other in- 
dustrial processes. 

Given dependable sources of sup- 
ply and demand, any well managed 
company which is long experienced 
in the salt business should show fairly 
consistent results. International Salt 
fits easily into this category. The only 
salt producer on the Big Board 
(Pennsylvania Salt is a chemical 
company) International Salt has paid 
dividends since 1915, its earnings, 
dividends and price range have fluc- 
tuated relatively little through the 
years (price spread was only two and 
a half points, on an adjusted basis, 
in 1943) and business has been con- 
ducted n an even keel through wars 
and depressions. A sidelight on mar- 
ket performance is the fact that the 





International Salt 


Earned 
Sales Per 
Year (Millions) Share 


1929.. $1.43 
1932.. 1.11 


1937... 1.08 
1938. . 1.43 
1939. 0.96 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943. 
1944.. 
1945... 
1946.. 
1947.. 
1948.. 
1949... 
1950... 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1950.. $11.6 $2.97 ws 


1951.. 14.9 3.20 a$2.50 a47 —35 

* Has paid dividends in each year since 1915. 
a—To November 28. N.R.—Not reported. Note: 
Figures adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split, April, 
1951 and for 3-for-1 stock split in 1930. 


*Divi- 
dends 


$0.57 
1.00 


1.37% 
1.00 


Price Range 
15%— 9% 


113%4— 4% 


14%,— 9% 
151,— 93, 
4% 19 —14% 
1934,—1314 
241419 
241% 1914 
22 —19%4 
231%4—1934 
28Y4,—211/ 
3514261 
- 20342314 
32 —26% 
301%4—25 

35 —26 
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stock’s 1930 high was 70 per cent 
above that of 1929. Shares were split 
3-for-1 in 1930, and adjusted also for 
the 2-for-1 split last April, the 1930 
top was 25% vs. 15% in 1929; un- 
adjusted prices were 153 vs. 9034. 

Although salt is not used directly 
in national defense except as a food 
product for the Armed Forces, it is 
an essential raw material used in the 
manufacture of many defense items. 
By maintaining its plants at a. high 
degree of efficiency, the company has 
been able to handle the increased de- 
mands which have arisen during the 
last two years. 


Bright Outlook 


A number of major postwar proj- 
ects were completed in 1947 and the 
program of additions and betterments 
has continued since. These were con- 
tinued for some time without the aid 
of outside financing, but shortages 
and delays in deliveries of required 
equipment resulted in a pyramiding 
of expenditures while some difference 
existed between the cash provided by 
depreciation rates and the increased 
cost of new equipment, In 1949 the 
company obtained a loan of $300,000 
on a short term basis at the low rate 
of two per cent and this was paid off 
last year. Only other debt is a 2% 
per cent long term loan which will 
amount to, only $420,000 at the 
end of this year following payment 
of regular instalments aggregating 
$210,000 annually. By the end of 
1953, therefore, International Salt 
should be free and clear of debt, with 
no security senior to the 480,000 
shares of capital stock presently out- 
standing. The company’s progress in 
plant efficiency, meanwhile, may be 
measured by the ratio of plant in- 
vestment to sales which has shown 
great improvement since 1945 with 
sales volume per dollar of plant 
steadily increasing. 

While International Salt is not an 
issue to yield spectacular results, the 
shares are priced at less than ten 
times earnings, and results are run- 
ning well ahead of those of a year 
ago. From the present conservative 
dividend payments aggregating $2.50, 
including 50 cents extra plus $2 regu- 
lar rate on the split stock, a yield of 
5.8 per cent is obtained, which is 
an attractive return for an issue of 
this quality. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Possible adverse psychological effect of a truce in Korea 


appears to have been discounted already. Tax selling and 


wage-price developments will be major near term influences 


With the reported cessation of ground fighting 
regarded as a mystery at Key West, Washington, 
Tokyo and Eighth Army headquarters, the investor 
has a right to feel confused about what is going on 
and how it may affect his holdings. But it begins to 
appear that further developments in Korea, unless 
they fall entirely outside the range of present ex- 
pectations, are likely to have comparatively little 
effect on the market. Truce negotiations have been 
proceeding for many months, during which stock 
prices have had ample opportunity to adjust them- 
selves to any change in business prospects which 
might be assumed to result from success of these 


talks. 


During the past week, the possibility of a cease- 
fire has apparently grown brighter, but the market 
has not responded to any significant extent. Prices 
have dropped somewhat, but volume has been con- 
sistently low on declines and has improved during 
rallies. Tax selling and continued weakness in 
domestic bonds and British security markets pro- 
vide at least partial explanations of the moderate 
downtrend. Although some more definite achieve- 
ment by Korean truce negotiators might touch off 
a flurry of selling, there is considerable reason to 
believe that this would be short-lived. It might 
even turn out in retrospect to constitute a selling 
climax marking the end of the intermediate down- 
trend which has been in force since mid-September 
(in the industrials) . 


Over the near term, other influences are likely 
to be more important. Some observers believe that 
the major volume of tax selling has already been 
accomplished, but this remains to be seen. In- 
vestors with long term paper losses have two strong 
incentives to wait until after the turn of the year 
before taking them, though at present market levels 
long term losses are likely to be small except in 
certain groups such as the rails. In any event, tax 


_selling can be an important factor only if most 


people refrain from immediate reinvestment of the 
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proceeds of such sales. Further extension of the 
decline might provide a reason for recommitment 
of funds thus temporarily held out of the market. 


The outcome of the wage negotiations going on 
in the steel industry will be watched with great 
interest. Any increases won by steel workers will 
inevitably set a pattern for demands upon other 
industries, many of which are faced with expira- 
tion of labor contracts during coming months. 
There is no doubt that the steel union will either 
obtain more than it is allowed under present WSB 


‘rulings or call a nation-wide strike. In order to 


prevent the latter, the WSB will back down again: 
the question is, how far? And if a substantial wage 
increase is permitted, how much of this will the 
OPS permit steel companies to pass on in the form 
of higher prices? 


If the Government puts the squeeze on steel 
profits, as is expected in some quarters, the effect 
on investment sentiment can hardly be constructive. 
But from, a longer term standpoint, it is obvious 
that a substantial further hike in wage: costs 
throughout all industry must inevitably be reflected 
in the price level. The inflationary implications of 
a large scale renewal of the wage-price tail-chase 
must also be considered by investors. Such a de- 
velopment would be a disaster for the economy as a 
whole and for most of the industries which compose 
it, but would benefit raw material producers and 
corporations with low ratios of wage costs to 
sales. 


The business picture shows little change. _Im- 
provement in soft goods lines is extremely slow, 
though it is encouraging to note that retail sales 
picked up in October. Maintenance of positions in 
good quality common stocks appears warranted at 
present statistically moderate levels, with some of 
the groups which have been adversely affected in 
recent months showing particular promise. 

Written November 29, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Price Index Tinkering 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics is at work on a 
revision of its wholesale price index—effective in 
January—which will change the base from the 
year 1926 (used for 21 years) to the average for 
the three years 1947-49, which will become 100. 
The most important effect of the change will be to 
make rises or declines appear to be much smaller 
than when measured by the present index. At its 
current level around 177 the index is more than 
20 points above the 156.4 average (1926 base) 
for the three years 1947-49. With the 1947-49 
average converted, or shifted, to 100 the present 
177 would drop to around 112—thus overnight 
cutting the 20-point rise to 12 points. But the 
actual price change would be the same in each 
case. The change also would enable politically 
minded economists (in a presidential election year) 
to argue that the purchasing power of the dolla: 
had declined only moderately (to around 89 cents. 
with the index at 112 when based on a 1947-49 
price average). At 177 on the 1926 base the 
wholesale value of the dollar now figures at about 
56.5 cents. 


Taxes vs. Stock Dividends 


An alert subscriber has called attention to one 
passage in the article “Stock Dividend Payers Have 
Tax Advantage” appearing in our November 2] 
issue. The statement that no tax is due upon sale 
of stock received as a stock dividend is not neces- 
sarily correct. When a stock dividend is received. 
the cost basis of each share held, old and new, is 
recomputed by dividing the number of shares held 
after the dividend into the total cost of the original 
commitment. If the price per share received from 
sale of the stock dividend exceeds this figure, a 
taxable capital gain results. This will be a long 
term gain if the original shares were purchased 
more than six months before sale of the stock 
dividend. 

If 100 shares were originally purchased at 44 
(cost, $4,400) and a ten per cent stock dividend 
is paid later, the cost basis is adjusted to $40 per 
share ($4,400 dividend by 110 shares now held). 
If the ten shares received as a dividend are then 
sold at 42, a capital gain of $20 results, only half 
of which is recognized for tax purposes under 
present law if the original purchase at 44 was made 
more than six months previously. The adjusted 
cost basis of the remaining 100 shares, at $40 per 
share, is $4,000. 
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Government-Utility Rapprochement? 


The favorable excess profits tax treatment 
accorded the utility industry plus the repeal of the 
electric energy tax may indicate improving rela- 
tions between the Government and the privately- 
owned utilities. This view was strengthened by the 
recent granting of five-year power contracts by the 
Bonneville Power Administration to electric utilities 
operating in the Northwest. Utilities receiving 
Government power previously were limited to one- 
year contracts. The new, longer term arrangement 
means that customers of the privately-owned power 
and light companies in the Northwest will receive 
Government power before large industrial users 
such as aluminum plants. President Paul McKee 
of Pacific Power & Light Company has termed the 
new contracts “a great step forward in the develop- 
ment of fair and business-like working arrange- 
ments between the Government and electric com- 
panies of the region.” Helped by this improving 
background, utility shares have remained firm in 
recent markets, with average utility prices only 
slightly below the 1951 high registered No- 
vember 20. 


Synthetic Fuels Progress 


Research into commercially economic production 
of synthetic fuels from coal is being accelerated by 
private firms in cooperation with the Department 
of the Interior. Union Carbide already has an $11 
million pilot plant under construction at Institute. 
W. Va. which will experiment with commer- 
cial production of chemicals and synthetic petro- 
leum. Latest development is the placing of an 
Interior Department contract with Ebasco Services. 
Inc., for an independent evaluation of the cost of 
synthetic fuels made by coal hydrogenation. The 
Bureau of Mines has placed the cost of such refined 
liquid products at around 11 cents a gallon while 
the National Petroleum Council’s estimates run to 
nearly 44 cents; presumably, the Ebasco survey 
will reconcile these conflicting estimates. High 
costs have thus far been a major barrier to liquid 
fuel-from-coal production, but the rising cost of 
finding oil is narrowing the gap. The likelihood 
of economical liquefaction of coal becoming a real- 
ity is a favorable longer term factor for the major 
bituminous producers. 


Oil Company Expansion 


Following announcement by Sun Oil Company 


some weeks ago that its two-year $40 million con- 
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struction and modernization program had been 
launched, three other large oil companies have 
made known their plans for increases in refining 
capacity. Esso Standard Company, Standard Oil 
(N. J.) subsidiary, will spend $35 million to in- 
crease its Baton Rouge (La.) plant’s crude capa- 
city by 30,000 barrels daily. Gulf Oil will increase 
its Philadelphia refinery’s capacity by 75 per cent 
(cost, more than $10 million) while Shell Oil will 
seek Government approval to enlarge its Wood 
River (Ill.) refinery at a cost of over $12.5 million 
and will spend $30 million to expand a Louisiana 
plant. Other construction work now under way or 
projected by these four companies will add mil- 
lions more to the total, and this by no means ex- 
hausts the list of building of various kinds which 


the nation’s larger oil enterprises have entered 
upon. 


Battery Shipments 


Although shipments of automotive replacement 
batteries in October (nearly 2.5 million) lagged 
behind the October 1950 figure, battery demand 
reached record proportions in the months follow- 
ing the outbreak in Korea, successive records being 
set in August, September and October of last year. 
Despite this abnormal demand which raised base 
period figures, battery shipments for the first ten 
months of 1951 were off only 6.5 per cent from 
those of the similar 1950 period, but at the same 
time were 18 per cent ahead of 1949 through 
October. With a record number of passenger cars 
and trucks in use, a high rate of replacement 
demand will continue. 


Machine Tools Climbing 


Subcontracting of parts, expansion of facilities, 
and a better flow of materials for the manufacture 
of machine tools during October resulted in the 
sharpest month-to-month gain in shipments in nine 


years. Largely as a result of effective subcontract- 
ing, further gains in shipments were expected for 
November. The October index of shipments climbed 
to 220.7 (1945-47100) from.189.8 in September 
and 100.9 in October 1950. October 1949 ship- 
ments were down to 62.3, which was near the 
postwar low. Recent gains in new orders were 
overshadowed by the large increase in shipments, 
but at 398.6 the October new order index was 
slightly ahead of September’s 380.2 while far 
above 289.6 for October 1950. Full-year ship- 
ments will easily double the 1950 total and a fur- 
ther doubling is predicted for 1952. 


Corporate News 


American Stores’ sales for the six months to 
September 30 were $257.6 million vs. $224.7 mil- 
lion in the same period last year. 

Glidden Company’s sales for the fiscal year 
ended October 31 were 21 per cent above the 
previous year. 

Union Carbide is building a $1.3 million West 
Coast plant. 

Kennecott Copper’s gross revenues for the nine 
months: $329.2 million vs. $28] million a year 
before. 

General American Transportation’s total operat. 
ing revenues for the nine months were $86.4 mil- 
lion vs. $64.4 million in the same 1950 period. 

Interstate Power’s common stock has been listed 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

Motorola has borrowed $7.5 million on a 15-year 
334 per cent note from Prudential Insurance. 

Colt’s Manufacturing has acquired the sales and 
patent rights of the Rite-Size corrugated box mak- 
ing machine. 

Atlas Plywood stockholders vote December 4 to 
authorize a new class of preferred stock and an 
increase in common shares; proceeds from stock 
sale to finance bank loans and for plant expansion. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 


Investment Service Section 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't 242s, 1972-67 97 2.75% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 254s, 1975... 93 3:15 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 44s, 1964 103 4.20 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 3%s, 

1985 3.22 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 : 3.40 100 
Commonwealth Edison 24s, 1999.. P 3.07 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963.... ; 4.30 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 3.25 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969... 4.85 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Call 

Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 3: 5.30% Not 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5 

(par $50) non-cum 4.90 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum 4.54 107 

Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum 5.38 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 5.60 (1960) 

Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 5.26 50 

Wheeling Steel $5 cum 5.68 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends~ -Earnings-~ Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
American Home Products $2.00 $2.00 c$2.37 c$2.20 35 
Dow Chemical *2.00 *2.40 al.90 al1.31 107 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 1.60 g1.80 23.08 35 
General Electric 3.80 2.85 3.91 c2.98 56 
General Foods 2.40 b2.75 b1.47 40 
Int’l Business Machines «4.00 *4.00 8.49 c6.92 205 
Pacific Lighting 3.00 3.00 £5.01 £3.53 52 
Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 2.60 3.73 c455 50 
Union Carbide & Carbon. 2.50 2.50 3.45 c2.67 56 
United Biscuit : 1.60 3.27 2.74 32 


*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half-year. c—Nine 
months. f—12 months to September 30. g—12 months to July 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 
Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 


tion of common stock commitments held by the average 


investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 
*Indi- 
Dividends cated +Indi- 
Paid Annual Recent cated 
1950 Rate Price Yield 


American Stores ....... $2.00 i $2.00 34 
American Tel. & Tel..... 9.00 R 9.00 156 
Borden Company 2.80 2. 2.40 49 
Consolidated Edison ... 1.70 2. 2.00 
Household Finance .... 2.20 2. 2.40 
Kress (S. H.) 3.00 ; 3.00 
Louisville & Nashville... 3.52 : 4.00 
+ sg sual & Forbes. . 3.00 J 2.00 

1.50 : 1.80 
Pacific Gas & Electric >. 200 2.00 
Philadelphia Electric ... 1.35 1.50 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.. 2.00 
Safeway Stores ........ 2.40 
Socony-Vacuum 1.35 
Southern Calif. Edison.. 2.00 
Sterling Drug 2.50 
Texas Company 3.25 
Underwood Corp. 4.00 
Union Pacific R.R. ..... 5.00 : z 
United Fruit 4.50 h 3 4.8 
Walgreen Company .... 1.85 1.85 J 2 5.7 


*Indicated annual cash rate, excluding extras, if any. }Based 
on indicated annual cash rate as shown. 
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Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


o oo ee r--Earnings—, Recent 
19 1951 1950 1951 Price 


Allied Stores . $3.00 b$1.71 b$0.39 41 
Bethlehem Steel 4.00 c8.86 c6.50 49 
Cluett, Peabody t 2.25 b2.52 b3.24 33 
Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 f1.15 £1.20 15 
Container Corporation. . 2.00 ¢3.55 5.54 36 
Firestone Tire : 3.50 b3.34 b5.85 55 
Flintkote Company .... 3. 3.00 ¢4.35 3.33 
General Amer. Transport. 3: 3.50 3.38 4.20 
General Motors 6. 4.00 7.91 4.15 
Glidden Company k 2.25 g2.15 g2.76 
Kennecott Copper .... 5. 6.00 b3.49 b4.65 
Mathieson Chemical ... 1.70 ¢2.39 2.87 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.75 ¢5.51 7.15 
Simmons Company ... 3: 2.50 b3.09 b2.39 
Sperry Corporation ... 2. 2.50 b2.10 b2.57 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. 1. 2.15 3.62 c4.19 
U. S. Steel : 3.00 c6.12 4.44 
West Penn Electric..... 2.00 £3.31 £2.87 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months. f—12 months to September 30. 
g—Nine months to July 31. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Valuable "input-output'' table will be made public, 


only in a smaller, less informative version—Survey finds 


small businessmen prefer loans to equity financing 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Several 
years of labor by Government agen- 
cies at last have brought forth the 
“input-output” table—something busi- 
ness analysts would give a lot to see. 
It consists of 192 industries, listed 
vertically and horizontally, crossed 
against each other. In one direction, 
it shows how each given industry dis- 
tributes its products; in the other, it 
shows from which other industries it 
is supplied. 

The men who made up the table are 
about to start some new work. They 
want to measure. the effect of defense 
on each industry with respect to every 
supply source and every market. This 
is being done, quarter by quarter, 
starting July 1 this year, and will 
wind up at the close of 1953. Al- 
though it’s the hope of the Govern- 
ment to be able to forecast, the work 
may be so slow as to result only in 
history. Even if that happens, it will 
be a kind of history never before tabu- 
lated. 

Regrettably, the work won’t be 
lully published. The most that will 
be given out now is a consolidation 
of the big 192 x 192-inch table into a 
new one somewhere around 60 x 60. 
For market analysts this will be much 
less useful. A light bulb maker, for 
instance, won’t learn from it how the 
product of his industry is distributed. 
Too many kinds of goods will be 
bunched together. 


Union leaders here in Washing- 
ton generally expect that wage rates 
will continue to rise in 1952. First 
of all, many contracts, copying Gen- 
eral Motors, are keyed to the Gov- 
ernment’s price index. With rates 
going up automatically for these, 
unions will demand corresponding 
rises for others. One effect, presum- 
ably, will be to reduce profits, espe- 
cially those of companies in pro- 
ducers’ industries. 
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For years, it’s been a common- 
place, though a false one, that “what 
small business needs is equity capital.” 
Wall Street, which is mostly inter- 
ested in well-known companies, was 
castigated. The Commerce Depart- 
ment has just made a survey, asking 
small business proprietors whether 
and how much capital they wanted. 
Results belie a good many speeches 
before Congress. 

The last thing heads of small com- 
panies want is to share their equity. 
When they want money, they prefer 
to borrow. Nor, according to the De- 
partment’s survey, do they usually 
have much trouble nowadays. The 
local bankers evidently never read the 
committee reports about liow they re- 
fuse small business accommodation. 
Mostly, however, small concerns, like 
big ones, have been going along on 
their own earnings. 

There is a market for long term 
loans. Small companies often want 
longer arrangements than the banks 
are ready to offer. There's not a sug- 
gestion of wantifig to sell bonds that 
would be owned anonymously. Evi- 
dently, if there is a field for Gov- 
ernmental financing, it will be here. 
Business men also feel that the banks 
ask for too much security, which may 
well be the case. 


Bankers seem to be giving much 
more importance to the coming Pat- 
man investigation of Treasury-Re- 
serve relations than do people in 
Washington. They’re afraid of Pat- 
man himself, who has a pro-inflation 
record. However, the committee on 
behalf of which he’s investigating is 
not influential. Also, his attitudes are 
not shared by his fellow committee 
members. 


NPA men forecast actual short- 
ages next year in hard goods. From 
the information they get, inventories 


are now running down. It’s clear that 
production next year will be cut pretty 
substantially, through shortages in ba- 
sic materials. So, it’s concluded, there 
may not be enough hard goods to 
go around. 

To date, manufacturers of consumer 
goods were allowed about 70 per cent 
of the carbon steel they used in 1950. 
Generally, they didn’t want the steel. 
Demand wasn’t good enough. For 
the first quarter of 1952, according 
to an official estimate, the allowance 
will average only 50 per cent. For 
many lines, it will be substantially be- 
low that. 

So far, the greatest reductions in 
demand have been in appliances— 
such as washing machines, refrigera- 
tors and vacuum cleaners. A\l- 
though home construction is going 
down, enough building has started 
over the past several months to al- 
low for some new demand. In many 
of these lines, replacement demand is 
low indeed. 


SEC proxy forms require com- 
panies to list the three officers, above 
the $25,000 level, getting top com- 
pensation, plus compensation to di- 
rectors. Going through the reports, 
you find that top pay, aside from 
board chairman and president, usu- 
ally goes to these: presidents of ab- 
sorbed companies; financial vice 
president, general counsel if he’s on 
the board. Only occasionally, are 
operating vice presidents among the 
big three. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 











High Return 


By Taking Advantage 
of Opportunities 


Buy stocks when underpriced in 
relation to future value. Increase 
holdings in individual stocks if 
unusually attractive values are ob- 
tainable. Decrease holdings when 
stocks are overvalued and have 
considerable risk. 


For details of our plan of 
profitable investing and our 
record, write on your per- 
sonal or business stationery. 


Neergaard, Miller & Co. 


Established 1923 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Investment Advisors 
44 Wall Street New York 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive .. . 

It’s rumored in automotive circles 
that an automobile model to be intro- 
duced before the end of the year in 
Sears, Roebuck stores in 17 southern 
and southwestern cities will be 
Kaiser-Frazer’s Henry J with only 
the name changed—it will bear the 
Sears trade name of Allstate. . 
Slowly but surely Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation has been building up the 
number of models in its Rambler line 
of vehicles —latest is the Delivery- 
man, a commercial utility car which 
looks very much like the two station 
wagon models in the line, but lacks a 
rear seat and has stationary rear side 
windows. For the truckman 
whose vehicle breaks down while on 
the road, there’s a daytime warning 
kit consisting of two red flags and 
two pointed steel shafts to stake 
in the ground — manufactured by 
A. G. Bush & Company, it’s called the 
Safety-Flag Ktt....A five cubic-foot 
capacity lift bucket has been placed 
on the market as an accessory for the 
midget-sized Agricat tractor pro- 
duced by the Joose Manufacturing 
Company — hydraulically operated, 
the lift bucket is being distributed by 
Earl H. Pence & Company. 


Chemicals . 

Snow-Rem, a liquid snow plow 
wax, is now available in two types: 
(1) a new compound for application 
with a spray gun, and (2) the stand- 
ard product, to be applied by hand 
with a brush—Speco, Inc., is the 
manufacturer. . . . Chem Industrial 
Company announces that Melt, its ice 
and snow-melting product, is now be- 
ing made by an improved formula— 


these new chemical pellets are said to 
have 30 times the thawing capacity of 
ordinary salt... . From Washington 
comes word that General Electric 
Company has acquired the patent 
rights to a new primer for treating 
metal, plastic and other surfaces so 
that ice won’t stick to them — one 
immediate application foreseen for 
the chemical, the treatment of re- 
frigerator trays so that ice cubes can 
be removed with greater ease. . . 
Elmer’s Glue-All is the name to ask 
for when you want the former Cas- 
corez—it’s a product of the Chemical 
Division of Borden Company. . . . 
To do three jobs in one operation, 
there’s Oakite Compound No. 33, by 
Oakite Products, Inc.—a single oper- 
ation of the metal cleaner removes 
any oil, eliminates rust and conditions 
the metal for painting. . . . Phillips 
Petroleum Company last week re- 
ceived the 1951 Achievement Award 
of Chemical Engineering, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, for having “. . . con- 
tributed most to the advance of chem- 
ical engineering in industry. . .”—the 
award was based on two notable Phil- 
lips achievements: first, the develop- 
ment of high abrasion carbon black; 
second, its contribution to the produc- 
tion of cold synthetic rubber. 


Food & Beverages... 

One of the first 24-ounce non-re- 
turnable bottles to be used in the 
soft drink industry is being tried out 
by the Dr. Pepper Company—it was 
designed in cooperation with Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, supplier of 
the one-way bottle. .. . There’s more 
than meets the eye in a product called 
Candavite, for although it looks like 
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regular hard candy balls it’s really a 
multi-vitamin product—two of these 
sugar-coated pills daily, says Jackson. 
Mitchell Pharmaceuticals, Inc., will 
supply the youngster or his parents 
with their daily vitamin requirements. 

. The Story of Sugar Cane was 
recently published in the form of a 
20-page booklet offered by the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company—it 
contains many interesting facts on the 
growing, harvesting and processing 
of the white granules you add to your 
cup of coffee... . Kentucky straight 
bourbon whiskey forms the booster- 
upper of Old Forester Jell, a new 
jelly product being introduced as 3 
spread for meats, bread and rolls— 
it’s being packaged, quite appropr- 
ately, by Brown-Forman Industries, 
a division of Brown-Forman Distill- 
ers Corporation. . . . Snow Crop div:- 
sion of Clinton Foods, Inc., is intro- 
ducing two new size containers for its 
products packaged especially for the 
restaurant and institutional trade— 
the first, for lemonade concentrate, 
holds 18 ounces ; the second, for grape 
concentrate, holds only eight ounces. 
... A problem common to all business, 
how to woo the customer intelligently 
and successfully, “is the subject of 
This Is My Friend, one of two 16 
mm. films produced by Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company for its dealers and 
available to others through Pathe- 
scope—unlike the second film, I'll Be 


Seeing You, which deals with speci- ,. 


fic Coca-Cola problems, the former 
makes no mention of its sponsor, cor- 
fining itself to offering only com- 
mon sense advice. 


Machines & Tools .. . 

The multi-purpose “atomic iur 
nace” announced last month by North 
American Aviation as suitable fog} 
non-military use is not intended to be 
used to “generate” electrical powe'. 
but has been designed as a research 
tool (1) to produce so-called “tagged 
atoms,” (2) to train personnel i 
atomic research and (3) for expert 
mental reactor development—comp 
nent development and testing, now 
under way, is scheduled to end by 
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the middle of 1952... . The Trans- 
portainer is a 275-cubic foot all-steel 
portable tool shed and field office de- 
signed especially for use on construc- 
tion projects — developed by Dravo 
Corporation, it comes with lifting lugs 
and skids so that it can be moved 
about by crane, tractor or similar 
equipment. ... West Bend Aluminum 
Company is manufacturing a small 
15-pound, 2-cycle engine which can 
be applied to operate a lawn mower. 
pump, various portable tools and al- 
vasqamost anything else you might desire 
f ,f_e-and it’s easy to disassemble, too. 
_.. Not one, but 48 models of Pet 
_i(gportable electric drills ()4-inch, 34- 
thegnch and 34-inch capacities) are now 
being made by Portable Electric 
Tools, Inc.—purchasers can choose 
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ght jeerom eight different speeds, and have 
tere choice of either pistol-grip or saw- 
sew type handle. 
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Metals & Plastics .. . 


£ Even stainless steel nuts and bolts 
eg on't last very long when they come 
til. in contact with corrosive chemicals, so 
yi. fgoteere Enterprises decided to develop 
tro Be type that would resist chem- 
ee icals better—it did too, and now 


the here’s available a line of low carbon 
nuts and bolts encased in Goodrich 


a hemical’s Geon plastic, and with one 

‘more plus factor: it costs less... . 
raPBWith foils becoming scarce again be- 
CS Beause of the defense program, you 
ni aturally expect a substitute—the re- 
“ee placement product is a group oi 


16 brightly colored metallic acetates in 
Col rious gauges; these can be used 
O"iRither as is or can be laminated to 


ant paper board, says Coating Products. 
thet Soldering carbon to metal, in 
IB “Bost cases, can be as practical as 
Pe Roldering metal to .metal—this ac- 
Me'Bording to Stackpole Carbon Com- 
COM Many, developer of a new soldering 
COM Brocess. .. . Gates Engineering Com- 
pany has developed a coating for lin- 

ng steel containers which is based on 

' nion Carbide & Carbon’s Vinylite 

Bee esins—resistant to most chemicals, 
“ € new coating is flexible and when 


plied forms a protective lining that 
on’t break even if the container is 
topped. 
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—Howard L. Sherman 




















When requesting information concerning 
iness questions, please address this de- 
artment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
ard—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
0 the date of the issue in which you are 
terested. 
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IN OUR 195] ANNUAL REPORT 


Buffalo-Eclipse Corporation reports for the fiscal 
year ended July 31, 1951, $1,595,157 net earnings after taxes and 
appropriated reserves, equivalent to $3.98 per share on its outstanding 
400,000 shares of common stock. Dividends at the rate of $1.50 per 
share, totaling $600,000 were paid during the year. 


SIMPLIFIED STATEMENT OF INCOME 
Year Ending July 31, 195) 

















AMOUNT PERCENT 
NORE Stl Cee ee $24,913,000 
ON a 72,000 
WT i ce eee, $24,985,000 100.0% 
Materials & Services. ccccccssssssessesnnsnenn _ $11,433,000 45.8% 
RM Oe adi ss cesscnrccsineceninin 8,144,000 32.6 
Depreciation & Amortization... 347,000 1.4 
Taxes other than Federal Income Taxes... 561,000 2.2 
Federal Income Taxes. cccccccsscesscsssssessseuneeoee 2,905,000 11.6 
Total Expenses 0 ccssssnaae $23,390,000 93.6 
RN I ie ict ted ie $ 1,595,000 6.4% 
Less Common Dividends Paid... 600,000 2.4 
Income Retained in the Business... += 995,000 4.0% 











PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCK (400,000 shares outstanding) 

Earned, year ended July 31, 1951 tabla acetal aura a 
Net Liquid Worth as of July 31, 1957 oc cccccscssscsscssssstssstsetensee sees 15.43 
Net Worth as of July 31, 1950 cnn ee: 


~, Buffalo-Eclipse — 


CORPORATION 














NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 








So ee 

BUFFALO BOLT COMPANY Division THE S. M. JONES COMPANY Division 

Fabricators of steel fasteners Anacknowledged leader in the 
—Specializing in “special” fasten- development and manufacture of 
ers to meet particular customers’ sucker rods and accessories used 
requirements. in the pumping of oil wells. 
THE ECLIPSE LAWN MOWER CO. Division PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY Division 

Manufacturers of power and Penberthy products, includ- 
hand lawn mowers of outstand- ing sump pumps, ejectors and 
ing reputation for dependable reflex, transparent, and tubular 
performance, including the Lark, high pressure gages, bear a trade 
Rocket, Speedway, Tornado, name which is universally known 


Rolloway ... and Eclipse hand and respected. 
mowers. 


BUFFALO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION Division 


An experienced export marketing organization with world-wide repre- 
sentation serving our operating divisions and other concerns. 


HIGHLY DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES” «+ PROGRESSIVELY MANAGED * STRONGLY FINANCED 


Business Background 





New plywood box car of Pressed Steel Car awaits verdict 


of rail body after years of development—Other notes 





HECK—When you seek to in- 
troduce a new product to the 
railroad industry, you start a seem- 
ingly never-ending process of check- 
ing and re-checking. Here is a case 
history of what has been happening 
to a new railroad freight and refrig- 
erator car that may prove of revolu- 
tionary importance in the transporta- 
tion field. Its fate is in the hands of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads and will become known in a 
matter of weeks. 


What It Is—After nearly four 
years of intensive research, Pressed 
Steel Car Company introduced Unicel 
to railroad and traffic men just a 
year ago. Previewed on New York 
Central’s tracks below the Waldorf 
Astoria, it was hailed as the com- 
pany’s most significant contribution 
to railroading since 1914 when it in- 
troduced the first all-steel box car. 
The Unicel is made of cellular lami- 
nates, a new material produced by 
laminating strong plywoods, grain- 
against-grain, with specially formu- 
lated super-strength plastics. These 
are subjected to tremendous pressure, 
then molded to form a single unit- 
cellular structure, hence the name, 
Unicel. 


Interest Immediate — Govern- 
ment officials noted that the new type 
of box car requires steel only in its 
high speed undertruck, door frames 
and fittings, a substantial saving of a 
critical material, estimated at eleven 
tons per car as compared with the 
conventional freight car now in use. 
Railroad men were fascinated with 
the idea of a “plywood box car” suf- 
ficiently strong to withstand bumping 
and so light that a locomotive, with 
the power needed to haul 100 conven- 
tional empties, could haul 123 Unicels. 
All seemed to like the Unicel idea, 
but would it stand the gaff? 


Tests Ahead—Encouraged with 
this reception, J. I SNypER, Pressed 
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By Frank H. McConnell - 





Steel chairman 
and president, 
approved _ fur- 
ther tests by 
technicians 
from the com- 
pany’s staff and 
from the Ar- 
mour Research 
Institute. The 
stiff new regi- 
men called for 
road _ tests, 
floor-load tests, 
compression (“squeeze”) tests, clean- 
liness tests; and, for good measure, 
collision tests in which the lighter car 
was bumped by heavy conventional 
cars traveling at high speed. This 
was preparatory training for rough 
road sprouts ahead. 


J. | Snyder 


On the Road—Turned over to 
AAR, guardian of public safety in the 
field of rail transportation, Unicel was 
put into trial service on the Milwau- 
kee Road last April. The trial test 
will end with the ringing out of the 
old year, and carefully calculated re- 
sults will be turned over then to AAR 
for its final judgment, expected to be 
released reasonably early in 1952. 
After the verdict is rendered, Pressed 
Steel Car will be free to undertake its 
bread-and-butter job of soliciting new 
business. Compared with the work 
already done on Unicel, the routine of 
selling it to purchasing and other offi- 
cers of the railroads will seem, in the 
eyes of President Snyder, “almost a 
pushover.” The hard work will have 
been done in meeting AAR require- 
ments, comprising nearly every con- 
ceivable sales objection. 


Rubber Roads—Patience, in the 
rubber industry, is no less a virtue 
than it is in railroading.or medicine. 
In nearly every state, rubber in mix- 
ture with bituminous concrete is being 
tried out now to determine the indus- 
try’s claim that it helps roads stand 
up better against temperature changes. 


An Ohio test road is “holding up 
well,” reports CHARLES ALLEN, State 
Highway Department research engi- 
neer. But, he adds, it may take 10 to 
15 years longer to give the final an- 
swer as to its long-term practi- 
cability. 


Knowledge—Under the direc. 
tion of President WALTER S. FRANK. 
LIN who is introducing a number of 
promising new ideas in the field of 
railroad management, Pennsylvania 
Railroad has embarked on a_ wide. 
scale experiment. Pennsy is now ex- 
plaining its policies and problems to 
the men and women who work for 
the system. ‘We intend to explore a 
wide range of activities to this end,” 
said Mr. Franklin. J. W. Orax, 
personnel chief, will have general sv- 
pervision. 


Wanted—Fresh words that in 
themselves convey an idea of their 
meaning are needed by American 
business and finance, according to the 
veteran WILLIAM W. Craice, editor 
of The Exchange, published by the 
New York Stock Exchange. Accord- 
ingly, he made space in the current 
issue of the publication for a pithy 
piece on the subject, “Do We Need 
Some New Words?” Signed by the 
initials “J. B.,” the article suggests 
that the label “sinking fund” connotes 
a leaky rowboat but, applied to bonds, 
is intended to mean a certain amount 
of money set aside regularly to reduce 
debt. Who is J. B.? None other 
than JoHN BropertcK, Doremus & 
Company vice president, who years 
ago wrote about sinking funds as bond 
editor of The Wall Street Journal. 


Aha—Back in 1934 or there- 
abouts when the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee was investigat- 
ing then current banking practices, the 
late THomas W. Lamont of J. P. 
Morgan & Company was on the stand. 
His Senatorial inquisitors _ listened 
comfortably through the question 
and-answer session until one sea 
tor’s interest sparked into a_ flame 
when Mr. Lamont casually referred t0 
a security as a “sinking fund” bond 
Immediately, the Senator took over; 
apparently expecting to find some nt 
farious practice concealed undef 
“sinking fund.” In the end, he com 
ceded the sinking fund was good. 
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Receives Award 





Louis Guenther (left), publisher 
of FINANCIAL WORLD, receives 
the 1951 Buddy Poppy Cover Page 
Award of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars from its national commander, 


Frank C. Hilton. 











Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


December 10: Barker Brothers; Flor- 
ida Telephone; General Telephone; 
Michigan Gas & Electric; Missouri Pow- 
er & Light; New Process Co.; Provi- 
dence Gas; San Diego Gas & Electric; 
Steel Co. of Canada; Sterchi Brothers 
Stores; Union Twist Drill; United 
Stores. 

December 11: Backstay Welt; Capital 
Administration; Carolina Power & 
Light; Eastern S.S. Lines; Ekco Prod- 
ucts; Godchaux Sugar; Great Lakes 
S.S.; H. J. Heinz; Insurance Co. of 
North America; Lambert Company ; 
Langendorf United -Bakeries; Lerner 
Stores; Louisiana Power & Light; 
Missouri Edison; National Investors; 
J. J. Newberry Co.; Old Town Corp.; 
Pneumatic Scale; Portland General Elec- 
tric; Procter & Gamble; Shaffer Stores; 
Sheraton Corporation of America; West- 
tern Electric; Western Union Telegraph. 

December 12: Central Electric & 
Gas; Fairbanks, Morse; King-Seeley 
Corp.; James Lees & Sons; Lehman 
Corp.; Motorola, Inc.; Novadel-Agene; 
Noxzema Chemical; Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric; Royal Typewriter; United Shoe 
Machinery ; Walworth Co. 

December 13: American Hard Rub- 
ber; Angerman Company; Bank of Man- 
hattan; Crum & Forster; Cudahy 
Packing; Diamond Match; General An- 
line & Film; Jenkins Brothers; Mc- 
Quay-Norris; National Shares Corp.; 
Russeks Fifth Avenue; Seagrave Corp.; 
U.S. & International Securities. 

December 14: Atlantic City Sewer- 
age; Fuller Manufacturing; General 

tonze; Industrial Brownhoist; Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railway; Phelps 

Dodge; Westinghouse Electric. 
December 15: All-Penn Oil & Gas; 
Greif Brothers Cooperage. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE November 27, 1951 


102,265 Shares 
Granite City Steel Company 


5%% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


$100 Par Value 
Convertible Through 1961 


Holders of the Company’s outstanding Common Stock are being offered the right 
to subscribe ai $100 per share for the above shares at the rate of 1 share for each 
12% shares of Common Stock held of record on November 27, 1951. Subscription 
Warrants wil. expire at 3 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on December 10, 1951. 


The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purchase 
any unsubscribed shares and, both during and following the subscription period, 
may offer shares of Preferred Stock as set forth in the Prospectus. 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announce- 
ment is circulated from only such of the undersigned and other 
dealers or brokers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


The First Boston Corporation Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Lehman Brothers 
Incorporated 

Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 

Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 


Central Republic Company Hayden, Stone & Co. Hornblower & Weeks 


(Incorporated) 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Alex. Brown & Sons G.H. Walker & Co. 
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(COMMERCIAL SOLVE NTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 68 





ANACONDA 


DIVIDEND NO. 174 
November 21, 1951 
The Board of Directors of 





Anaconda Copper Mining Com- A dividend of twenty-five cents 
pany has today declared a divi- (25c) per share and a year-end 
dend of One Dollar and Twenty- dividend of twenty-five cents (25c) 
five Cents ($1.25) per share on its per share have today been declared 


capital stock of the par value of 


on the outstanding common stock’ of 
$50 per share, payable Decem- 


this Corporation, both payable on 
porte her pr eng ei December 20, 1951, to stockholders 
on December 1. 1951 of record at the close of business 
C. EARLE peeom , on December 6, 1951. 
Secretary and Treasurer A. R. BERGEN, 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Secretary. 











November 26, 1951. 





























E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware, November 19,1951 
The Board of Directors has declared this day 


Dorden’s 


DIVIDEND No. 167 














regular quarterly dividends of $1.12% a Sese 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series The final dividend for the year 1951 
7 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred aa of one dollar ($1.00) per share has 
—$3.50 Series, both payable January 25, : 
1952, to stockholders of record at the close rage sae se on the capital — 
of business on January 10, 1952; alse $1.00 oO e borden Company, payable 
a share on the Common Stock as the year- December 20, 1951, to stockholders 
end dividend for 1951, payable December f d h 1 f uel 
14, 1951, to stockholders of record at or record at the close o usiness 
the close of business on November 26, December 5, 1951. 
1951. E. L. NOETZEL 

L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary November 27, 1951 T canes 
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C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Extra Dividend 
on Common Stock 








An extra dividend of 50 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
€ L T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable December 24, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 10, 
1951. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable January 1, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 10, 
1951. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
November 21, 1951. 


























ALLIED 
CHEMICAL 


& DYE CORPORATION 


The following dividends have 
been declared on the Common 
Stock of the Company: 


Quarterly dividend No. 123 of 
Fifty Cents ($.50) per share. 


Special dividend of One Dol- 
lar ($1.00) per share. 
Both Dividends are payable 
December 20, 1951, to com- 
mon stockholders of record at 
the close of business Decem- 
ber 7, 1951. 

W. C. KING, Secretary 
November 27, 1951. 



































ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 


A regular quarterly di- 
vidend of 3714¢ per share 
on the Common Stock 
has been declared, pay- 
able December 20, 1951 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
December 10, 1951. 


The transfer books will 
not be closed. 





WALTER H. STEFFLER 
; Secretary & Treasurer 
November 23, 1951. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 


12 Months to September 30 
Alabama Power aa “4 ~~ A 
Amer. Natural Gas 
Appalachian Elec. Pwr... 026, 98 
Arkansas- Missouri Pwr... ; 2.36 
Arkansas Pwr. & Lt ‘ p47.94 
Ashland Oil & Refining... ‘. 5.21 
Atlantic City Elec. ’ 1.61 
Bangor Hydro-Elec. ..... i 2.71 
Blackstone Valley Gas. . p38.41 
Boston Edison 07 2.98 
Brooklyn Union Gas ‘ 3.64 
Burlington Mills ; 4.43 
California Elec. Pwr...... 0.76 
California Water Serv.... 2.76 
Cent. Hudson Gas & 

Elec. . 0.70 
Cent. Illinois Light é 2.90 
Cent. Illinois Pub. Serv... : 1.62 
Cent. Ohio Lt. & Pwr..... : 3.16 
Cent. & South West , 1.42 
Cent. Violeta Sugar : 4.10 
Columbia Gas System.. ‘ 1.15 
Columbus & So. Ohio Elec. : 2.30 
Commonwealth Edison... . : 2.07 
Connecticut Ry. & Ltg... an ; 2.42 
Cumberland Gas : 0.79 
Delaware Pwr. & Lt hs 1.87 
Drackett Co. ‘ 0.68 
Duke Power ; 7.87 
Duquesne Light , 

Hartford Electric t 2.93 
Houston Lighting & Pwr.. ; 1.34 
Ill. Commercial Tel 

Idaho Power : 2. 81 
Illinois Zinc t 1.38 
Indiana Associated Tel... p5.16 
Indiana & Michigan Elec. : 
Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt... . 3.36 
Interstate Power ‘ 0.86 
Interstate Tel. p15. 
Iowa-Illinois G. & E : 2.54 
Iowa Public Service 2.20 
Jamaica Water Supply.... 

Kansas Gas & Elec 

Kentucky Telephone 

Kentucky Utilities 

Laclede Gas 

Lawrence Port. Cement .. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Corp.. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Co... 

Lone Star Gas 

Long Island Ltg 

Louisiana Pwr. & Lt 

Michigan Assoc. Tel...... 

Michigan Gas Util. ...... 

Middle South Util. 

Minnesota Pwr. & Lt..... 

Mississippi Power 

Mississippi Pwr. & Lt.... 

Missouri Edison 

Missouri Pwr. & Lt....... 

Missouri Utilities ........ 

Monongahela Power .... 

Moody’s Investors ....... 

Mountain States Pwr..... 


New England Tel. & 
Tel. 


N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 
Niagara Mohawk Power.. 
North American Co 
Northwestern Pub. Serv.. 
Ohio Power 

Ohio Water Service 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec..... 
Pennsylvania Tel. . 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke. : 
Philadelphia Electric .. 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 


12 Months to September 30 
Potomac Edison p$35.06 p$38.29 
Public Service (Colo.)... 2.04 2.50 
Scranton Electric 1.16 1.28 
United Gas Corp 1.54 
9 Months to September 30 
Adam Hat Stores D0.29 
Affiliated Gas Equip. ’ 1.14 
Ainsworth Mfg. ......... . 0.99 
Alabama Great Southern. . ; 7.73 
Amer. Broadcasting 
Amer. Export Lines 
Amer. Smelt. & Refining. . 
American Snuff 
Basic Refractories 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson. . 
fae 
Oe eee eee 
Chicago Yellow Cab 
CEM bide watiecs .o4s D1.08 
Cinn. N.O. & Tex. 
Pac. Ry. 
Clinchfield Coal 
Colonial Airlines 
Consolidated Coppermines. 
Detroit Steel 
Electric Auto-Lite 
First York Corp 
General Finance 
Goodrich (B. F.) Co..... 
Hercules Motors 
Hershey Chocolate 
Hilton Hotels 
Hollander (A.) & Son.. 
Hollinger Cons. Gold . 
Imperial Ol) ........- 
Ingersoll-Rand 
Kansas Gas & Elec 
Knott Hotels 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Mission Corp. 
Missouri Pacific R.R...... 
Narragansett Electric ... 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. L.. 
National Container 
Nat'l] Rubber Mach 
Norfolk & Western Ry... 
North Cent. Texas Oil.... 
Paramount Pictures 
Penna. Water & Pwr..... 
Philadelphia Co. ......... 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.. 
Pittston Co. 
Puget Sound Pulp & T... 
Raybestos-Manhattan .... 
Scullin Steel 
Signode Steel Strap 
Standard Steel Spring.... 
Union Asbestos & Rubber. 
U. S. Freight Co 
Western Pacific R.R...... 
12 Months to August 31 
Capital City Products.... 3.19 475 
SS oe atcdesuesaws 4.34 5.01 
Martin-Parry Corp. ...... D0.95 0.99 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons.. 2.98 2.44 
Woodall Industries 3.01 3.84 
12 Months to July 31 
0.93 1.26 


wVNESaIVes : 


te: 
a: 


PASS 


Davidson Bros., 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams 4.93 4.77 
Duro-Test 1.2 1.11 
Fajardo Sugar 65 2.78 
Rrowe Peres .......5-5. t 0.21 
Northrop Aircraft ; D0.10 
Smith (A. O.) Corp. ... j 7.46 
Young (L. A.) Spring & 385 


*Canadian currency. p—Preferred stock. D— 
Deficit. 
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Street News 





IBA convention mixes business and pleasure—Outlook 


for anti-trust trial—Inflation makes double eagle passe 


M Ost investment firms use a sys- 
tem of rotation when designa- 
ting their representatives to annual 
conventions of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association. The assignment is 
a sort of reward for year-’round effort 
in these days when the effort-profit 
ratio isn’t nearly as good as it once 
was. A week in sunny Florida and a 
fairly good time on the train down 
and back, all at the expense of the 
firm, is the plum a record crowd of 
delegates drew last week. 

This is not to say that the IBA 
conventions are purely an outing. in 
the sunshine. Much serious work is 
done. And this year in particular, 
the business side of the IBA conven- 
tion was conducted in a_ happier 
atmosphere, Just a week earlier the 
Department of Justice had asked 
Judge Medina to eliminate the Asso- 
ciation as a party to the anti-trust 
trial that is now going into its second 
year. The IBA thus will be able to 
resume where it left off four years 
ago when the Government filed its 
complaint. 


Dropping the Association from 
the original complaint would leave the 
\7 co-defending investment banking 
firms to fight it out alone. Still, the 
Street will bear in mind that the acts 
complained of were the manifestations 
of a system of security distribution 
evolved gradually over a period of 
generations. The system is still on 
trial. 

The Street would not be surprised 
it the next move by the Government 
—on the divide and conquer theory— 
is to whittle down the number of de- 
fendants by dropping a few of the 
less important firms named ‘in the 
original complaints. Regardless of 
whether that is done, defense counsel 
will see to it that a host of witnesses 
take the stand to make the evidence 
as complete as possible for use in the 
inevitable appeal. No matter which 
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side wins before Judge Medina, it is 
practically certain that the case will 
go to a higher court. 


There was a time when a shiny 
$20 gold piece was compensation 
enough for directors attending peri- 
odical meetings. Tales of how some 
of them hoarded those double eagles 
into large sums over the years are 
legion. Most corporations have raised 
directors’ stipends in recent years as 
the value of the dollar has declined. 
They have done it unostentatiously in 
most cases. It is only when directors’ 
fees are fixed in the by-laws that 
stockholders must be consulted. Such 
is the case with Phelps Dodge Cor- 
poration which includes in its proxy 
statement for the coming annual 
meeting a proposition to raise di- 
rectors’ pay from $50 to $100 per 
meeting. 


Marriner S. Eccles, former chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve 





UTAH POWER 
& 
LIGHT CO. 
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h Growing Company jn a Growing wade 





lf considering an investment 
house connection, send far 
‘Introducing Halsey, Stuart."’ 
Tells of our background and 


policies as they affect you 


HALSEY, STUART &CO. Inc 


CONTINENTAL 
| C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


An initial dividend for the period from 
November 7, 1951 to January 1, 1952 
of sixty-three and three-quarter cents 
($.6334) per share on the $4.25 cumu- 
lative second preferred stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on 
January 2, 1952 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Decem- 
ber 14, 1951. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 
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RICHFIELD pie 
Adtividend notice 








—_ 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held November 19, 
1951, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents per 
share for the fourth quarter of the calendar year 195] and 
a special dividend of 50 cents per share on stock of this 
Corporation, both payable December 15, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business November 30, 1951. 


RICHFIELD 


O¢l Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, Californic 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 














INANCE 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been de- 
clared by The Board of 
Directors as follows: 


COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly dividend of 
$.35 per share on the 
Company’s $1 par value 
common stock. This is 
the 86th consecutive 
quarterly dividend. 
CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
$.5634 per share on the Company’s 4%4% 
cumulative preference stock, series A; $.41. 
per share on the Company’s 5% cumulative 
preference stock, series B. (Dividend for 
59 days.) 
The dividends ‘are payable January 2, 1952 
to stockholders of record at close of business, 
December 11, 1951. 
WittiaM B. Paut, Jr. 
Vice-President and Secretary 
November 27, 1951 














ALLEN B. DuMONT LABORATORIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors of Allen B. 
DuMont Laboratories, Inc., this day has 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
$.25 per share on its outstanding shares 
of 5% Cumulative Convertible Preferred 
Stock payable January 1, 1952 to Preferred 
Stockholders of record at the close of 


business December 15, 1951. 
PAUL RAIBOURN, 


: Treasurer 
November 21, 1951 
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IBM INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 147th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable December 10, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on November 
20, 1951. Transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks prepared on IBM Electric Punched 
Card Accounting Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
November 13, 1951 


TRADE MARK 





I INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a stock dividend at the rate 
of five shares for each 100 shares held, to be 
issued January 28, 1952, or as soon thereafter 
as practicable, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on January 4, 1952. Transfer 
books will not be closed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
November 13, 1951 
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TRADE MARK 





Board, pleased his audience at the 
Town Hall (New York) with the 
emphatic statement that the limit of 
Federal taxation had been reached. 
On the next day, at a press luncheon 
another view was expressed by Mario 
Gianinni, head of the country’s largest 
bank—Bank of America. The feud 
between Eccles and Gianinni is a 
matter of common knowledge. “As 
you devalue the dollar and inflate the 
national income, you pave the way 
for raising tax rates without making 
it hurt.” That is the gist of what 
Mr. Gianinni said to the news men. 


Sound Utility 











TISHMAN REALTY & 
CONSTRUCTION CO. inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors de- 
clared a quarterly dividend 
of thirty-five cents (35¢) per 
share on the Common Stock 
and a quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per 
share on the Preferred Stock 
of this corporation, both pay- 
able December 25, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the 


close of business December 
15, 1951. 


NORMAN TISHMAN, President 



































Continued from page 7 


sanitary ware, hydraulic and pumping 
systems, incandescent lamps, kitchen 
cabinets, leather, office furniture and 
tank cars. 

Springfield ranks second in the na- 
tion in magazine printing, turning out 
one million copies each working day, 
but it also produces bronze bear- 
ings and castings, caskets and burial 
vaults, diesel engines, electric mo- 
tors, fans and hoists, farm equipment, 
incubators, stokers, road rollers and 
truck engines. New Castle, Pa., is 
the home of the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of vitrified china, but it 
also produces aluminum mouldings, 
auto axles and springs, boilers, bear- 
ings of brass, bronze and aluminum, 
clay products, electrical transformers, 
laminated windshield glass, lime- 
stone, Portland cement and stainless 
steel sheets. 

Rate increases, which became effec- 
tive in 22 communities in the Akron, 
Springfield and Youngstown areas 
between August, 1950, and Febru- 
ary, 1951, increased operating rev- 
enues by about $1.1 million in the 
September, 1951 year. Another rate 
increase has been asked, which will 
increase reyenues by some $900,000 
a year before taxes, but no hearing 
on this application has been set by 
the Public Utilities Commission — of 
Ohio. 

Consolidated net income of Ohio 
Edison for the twelve months ended 
October 31 was $13,856,493, com- 
pared with $13,987,426 for the like 
1950 period, but an increase in the 








CANADA DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Preferred Stock 
Aregular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
was declared, payable January 
1, 1952 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
on December 10, 1951. 


Common Stock 

A quarterly dividend of $0.20 
per share on the CommonStock 
was declared, payable Decem- 
ber 28, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 10, 1951. 

Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMS, 
Vice-Pres. & Secy. 





INTERNATIONAL SALT 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 150 


A dividend of ONE DOLLAR 
a share has been declared on the 
capital stock of this Company, 
payable December 21, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 
10, 1951. The stock transfer 
books of the Company will not 
be closed. 


HERVEY J. OSBORN 
Exec. Vice Pres. & Sec’y. 




















AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 28, 1951. 
Dividends of $1.50 per share on the Preferred 
and 60 cents regular and 10 cents extra per 
share on the Common were today declared pay- 
able January 2, 1952, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 6, 1951. Checks 


will be mailed. 
R. D. HARWOOD, 
Secretary & Treasurer. 
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number of common shares on Octo- 
ber 31, 1951, pulled down per-share 
earnings on the average amount of 
stock outstanding from $3.15 at the 
close of the October, 1950 year to 
$2.72 at the close of the 1951 period. 
Based on the amount of stock actu- 
ally outstanding at the end of each 
period, earnings were $2.60 per share 
ys. $2.89. Earnings for the latest year, 
of course, give effect to the increases 
in Federal income and excess profits 
tax rates provided in the Revenue 
Act of 1951. Repeal of the 3% per 
cent excise tax on retail sales of 
electricity, which did not become 
effective until November 1, will add 
about 11 cents per share to common 
stock earnings. : 

Currently traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange at 33, or eleven 
times September earnings, Ohio Edi- 
son pays $2 annually in quarterly in- 
stallments to yield aout 6 per cent, 
which is liberal in view of the high 
quality of the stock. 









Dividend Changes 


Abbott Laboratories: Extra of 5 cents 
and quarterly of 45 cents both payable 
January 2 to stock of record De- 
cember 6. 

American Chain & Cable: Extra of 50 
cents and quarterly of 50 cents both 
payable December 15 to stock of record 
December 5. 

Andes Copper Mining: 50 cents pay- 
able December 19 to stock of record 
December 4. Previous payment was 75 

ents in December 1950. 

Atlas Plywood: Extra of 50 cents pay- 
able December 26 to stock of record 
December 14. 

Bausch & Lomb: 15 cents payable 
January 15 to stock of record January 
Q. First payment since January 3, 1949. 

Case (J. I.): 75 cents and year-end of 
2 both payable January 2 to stock of 
ecord December 12. 

Chile Copper: $1 payable December 
9 to stock of record December 4. Com- 
pany paid 50 cents in December last 
year, 

Cluett Peabody: Year-end of 75 cents 
payable December 24 to stock of record 
December 10. This makes total for the 
rear $2.25, 

Commercial Solvents: 25 cents and 
special of 25 cents both payable De- 
ember 20 to stock of record De- 
ember 6. 

Derby Oil: Stock dividend of 10 per 
ent payable December 28 to stock of 
ecord December 10. Also quarterly of 
cents payable December 24 to stock 
bt record December 10. 

De Vilbiss: Extra of 25 cents payable 
December 20 to stock of record De- 
ember 10. 

Eastman Kodak: 60 cents payable 
anuary 2 to stock of record December 5. 

lso a stock dividend of 10 per cent pay- 
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“lime ts Short 
to Cut Your 1951 Tax 


If you haven’t already taken steps toward 








income tax savings on your investment 





gains and losses, ask today for our new 
Tax Memorandum. It briefs you on the new 





tax law and outlines steps to take now to 





We will send it to you with a special list of 
stocks selected by our Research De- 


reduce your tax liability. 





partment for tax switches, all free on 





BACHE & CoO. 


Founded 1879 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK & CURB EXCHANGES AND 
OTHER LEADING STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


36 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y., DI 4-3600 





request. Just ask for Tax Memo FW-72. 








MID-TOWN OFFICE: CHRYSLER BLDG. MU 6-5900 (Open Evenings) 
(All our offices are open Saturday mornings) 











able January 26 to stock of record 
December 28. 

General Refractories: Stock dividend 
of 5 per cent payable January 30 to 
stock of record December 24, quarterly 
of 50 cents, payable December 19 to 
stock of record December 3. 

Glen Alden Coal: No dividend on the 
common stock due at this time. 

Hanna (M. A.): $3.75 payable De- 
cember 13 to stock of record December 
10. Brings disbursements for the year 
to $6.45, compared with $5.50 in 1950. 

Houston Oil: 50 cents and extra of 
50 ‘cents both payable December 21 to 
stock of record December 11. 

Walter Kidde: 50 cents payable De- 
cember 28 to stock of record December 
14. This brings payments for the year 
to $1.45 compared with $1 last year. 

Laclede Steel Co.: Extra of $1 and 
quarterly of 80 cents both payable 
December 21 to stock of record De- 
cember 14. 

Midvale Co.: Year-end of 50 cents 
payable December 24 to stock of record 
December 10. 

Mohawk Rubber: Extra of 50 cents 
and quarterly of 25 cents both payable 
December 31 to stock of record De- 
cember 14. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road: 50 cents on new common the first 
dividend in 20 years, payable January 2 
to holders of record December 7. 

Pennsylvania Salt: Year-end of 80 











USB&G. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com-. 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents a share payable on Janu- 
ary 15, 1952, to stockholders of rec- 
ord December 26, 1951. 

CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK. 
Secretary 





November 28, 1951 























cents payable December 14 to stock of 
record December 3. 

Pittsburgh Forgings: Stock of 15 per 
cent payable December 19 to stock of 
record December 6. Also 40 cents pay- 
able December 19 to stock of record 
December 6. 

Ralston Purina: Extra of 75 cents in 
addition to quarterly of 50 cents, both 
payable December 27 to stock of record 
December 10. . 

Raybestos-Manhattan: $1.50 on the 
common, payable January 2 to stock of 
record December 10. 

Standard Steel Spring: Year-end of 
5 per cent in stock, payable December 
27 to stock of record December 6. 

Superior Steel: Year-end of $1 pay- 
able December 26 to stock of record 
December 11. 
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Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. 





IMinois Terminal Railroad Company 





Incorporated: 1923, Michigan, as a consolidation of established companies ; 
Principal predecessor organized in 1866. Offices: Calumet, Mich. and 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday 
in April. emer of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 19.562. 


Monae 


*$7,000,0u0 


Capitals Fy ss BaD Sco naveaacantss eal SRR 2,068,270 shs 


“Balance of bank loan for construction. 


Business: An integrated miner, smelter and leading fabri- 
cator of many types of non-ferrous seamless and steel tubes. 
Also produces copper oxides and cupric oxide, expendable 
(once used) drill bits and, through Lake Chemical (jointly 
owned with Harshaw Chemical), copper hydrate and copper 
fungicides. Operates a zinc mine in Wisconsin. Copper out- 
put 84 million pounds in 1950. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $13.2 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $6.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $2.0 million; inventories, $8.3 million. Book value of 
stock, $17.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1923-30 and 1936-48 and 1950-51. 

Outlook: Company’s future hinges largely on results of 
industrial diversification, since high costs render mining 
unprofitable except in periods of inflated metal prices. 

Comment: Stock represents a large risk factor. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Tears ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*Earned per share... $0. $0.54 $0.91 $1.11 D$0.22 $2.04 er 
fEarned per share... 0.5 0.43 0.82 0.98 0.54 D0.34 1.86 $0.80 
Dividends paid i 0.35 0.40 0.60 0. None 0.80 0.60 
9% 12% 8% 5% 8% 11% 
6% 6% 6% 3% 4 8% 


ftAfter depletion. tNine months to September 30 vs. $1.41 
arose 4 $0.35 from sale of stumpage and timber lands) in same 1950 period. 
—Defic 


*Before depletion. 





Incorporated: 1945, Illinois; acquired assets of a former Illinois Power 
subsidiary. Office: 710 North 12th Boulevard, St. Louis 1, Mo. Annual 
meeting: May 1 at 2015 Clear Lake Avenue, Springfield, Dl. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 3.042. 


Capitalization: 
Long term deb ER eo a er Acct degen ees . .$15,582,955 
Capital stock (85 “par). 500,000 shs 

Business: Operates as a road haul carrier; also as a ter. 
minal switching railroad and belt line. Owns 462 miles of roa 
and operates an additional 9 miles under lease and trackage 
rights in St. Louis, Mo., and Central and Southern Illinois. 
Also owns the McKinley Bridge across the Mississippi River 
at St. Louis which is a source of vehicular-toll revenue 
Freight traffic well diversified. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31 
1950, $1.3 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $23 
million. Book value of stock, $15.92 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on present stock, 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Increasing traffic from industrial expansion in 
the service area plus prospects for g rising level of defens 
production are favorable factors. ut large switching and 
terminal expenses plus the impact of successive wage in- 
creases will be a serious drag on earnings. 

Comment: Stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 18% 


*Earned per share... $1.80 . 26 $0.97 $2.53 $2.80 $1.41 $1.37 480.6 
Dividends paid 71.50 0.75 None 0.72 0.72 0.80 0.80 0.8 


Listed N. ns S.E. 16% 11% 12% 10% 10% 811% 
RE ee eo ke January, 1946 6% 7% 9% 7% 75% 8 


*Figures prior to 1946 are of predecessor company. tPredecessor’s payments aé 
justed to present capitalization. tNine months to September 80 vs. $0.95 in same 19 
period 





The Pure Oil Company 


Republic Pictures Corporation 





Incorporated: 1914, Ohio; acquired Pure Oil of N. J. (organized 1895) in 
1917. Offices: 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. and 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Saturday in April 
at 620 E. Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember $1, 1950): Preferred, 6,186; common, 31,644. 


Capitalization: 
Leng term debt $27, te 066 
«Preferred stock 5% cum 442,434 shs 


SRD PERM D Boi nis Sie ei 0 sis x honie seu CKSaS Saeo gece seee 3,982, O31 shs 
Minori Minority NIE deh pices ow a ns, o eles ansceunee $3,961,314 


~ *Callable at $105. 


Business: One of the important integrated units in the oil 
industry. Principal production comes from West Virginia, 
Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Wyoming, Mississippi, Illinois 
and Michigan. Approximately 58.9% of refinery require- 
ments were supplied in 1950. Extensive modernization pro- 
gram has strengthened company’s competitive position. In 
1950 produced 25,335,000 barrels net. 

Management: Long identified with the company. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $67.3 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $23.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $7.4 million. Book value of common, $51.42 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred; 
on common, 1914-1930; 1937, and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s progress should continue to parallel 
general trend of oil industry’s growth, with increased crude 
output and expanding natural gas interests favorably affect- 
ing earnings possibilities. 


Comment: Preferred is of investment quality. Common ' 


is an average issue in its extractive group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.. - $8. 13 $2.64 $3.74 $4.77 $9.91 $6.22 $7.06 *$5.70 
Dividends paig .00 0.75 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 


24% 28% 29% 42 33% 485% 60% 
14% 17 19% 21% 25% 245% 26% 46% 


“Nine months to September 30 (no comparison). 
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Incorporated: 1927, New York. Office: 1740 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1950): sp referred, 3,150; common, 6,750. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt $5,200,000 
*Preferred stock $1 cum. conv. 400,000 shs 
Common stock ($0.50 par) 1,817,860 shs 


*Callable at $15 per share and convertible into one share common. 


Business: Produces and distributes motion pictures. Als 
develops and prints for major studios and other producer 
Operates film exchanges in 32 cities and produces displé 
accessories. Owns and licenses to others the Trucolor m0 
tion picture color process. Preparing to produce movies fot 
television. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Octobe 
28, 1950, $8.5 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3 

million; inventories, $9.5 million. Book value of commd 
stock, $1.12 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred stock (issued 
1945) omitted October 1948, resumed July 1949, arreé 
cleared 1950; regular since. No payments on common. 

Outlook: Revenues depend largely on audience appeal 
films offered for rental, and on amount of work receivé 
from other studios. Operating costs are high and margil 
narrow. ; 

Comment: Both classes of stock are highly speculative. 


'*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 25 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
*Earned per share... $0.29 $0.31 $0.40 $0.09 D$0.53 $0.05 $0.20 $40. 


Calendar years ‘ 
High Listed N.Y.S.E. 17% 85 Ha He 5% $ 
February, 1946 .:7 3% 2 3 


*Earnings, through 1945 on pro forma basis. +48 weeks ended October 26. Thirty 
nine vennrg to July 28 (approximately three quarters) vs. $0.29 in same 1949-50 D 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
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Stocks on major exchanges normally 
cal ex-dividend the second full business 


day before the record date. 




























Company 
“"MEAbbott Laboratories. . ‘_ 
A Jasewnges ease kee 5c 
Alden’s Inc. ........ oan Yc 


— Chem. & Dye.. i 
te ” Gian & Cable. ..Q50c 
DO suisenseakesands E50c 
Amer. Colortype ..... Q35c 
Amer. Cyanamid ...... QO$1 
Amer. Export Lines. .37%4c 
Amer.-Hawaiian S.S....75c 
Amer. Laundry Mach..Q50c 


OW daidvids sevaneece E25c 

Amer. Smelting & Ref.. = 
Reet) SHUN -sccieeceres Q60c 
HO: cc wamueetwset on E10c 

Amer. Stores ........ Q50c 
Amer. Sugar Ref....... QO$1 
WAmer. Tel. & Tel... .Q$2.25 
tmAmer. Woolen .......... $3 

. Writing Pap....S25c 

Oe <seediiasivaies E25c 

‘Am. Zinc, Lead & S...Q25c 
Oe tdiacevcedauan E25c 
Anaconda Copper Min..$1.25 

Andes Copper .......... 50c 
Argus Cameras ...... 12%c 
Armstrong Cork ....... 50c 
weAtch, Top.&S.F. Ry...Q$l 
Atlas Plywood ....... E50c 
Bendix Aviation ...... Q75c 
Se TD - oa wows aws acs $1 

e WE ridgeport Brass ..... Q40c 
Briggs & Stratton..... QO25c 

DO adicheasadsas E$1.10 

IT Financial ........ O$1 
ppriaeiaetsaaae E50c 
arpenter Steel ...... Q50c 
. ke?) errr 30c 
elanese Corp. Amer.. .75c 
entral Foundry ..... Q20c 
c — Co. Amer.. te 
: esebrough Mfg. ....Q75c 
Be ater RL ai aut E75c 

hile Copper ....ce.eees $1 


incinnati G. & E....... 50c 
ity Investing ......... 20c 
~ Products ...... Q62%c 
leve. Graphite Br...... 50c 
OW stghesackiasesns E30c 
limax Molybdenum... .50c 
luett, ea», RE 75¢c 


cn EE LAER TES E25c 
ompo Shoe Mach.. ta c 
onde See Q25c 













wong het Corp.Q50c 
tfeameries of Amer.....25c 





town Ck. & Seal Inc. .25¢ 

town Zellerbach ...... 65c 

tive. Butler-Hammer ...... Q50c 
OW .acccidedeccaccs E50c 

sk «oo eta Corp. .......... Q75c 
. ywwmVenport Hosiery ..... 50c 
» 38. Do rer T Te Tee E50c 
jay Stores ...... 12%c 

erby Oil ethno 
ming Toit Steel ......... Q50c 
0 5 Vilbiss Co......... E25c 
mond T Motor...... 25c 
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Pay- 
able 
1- 2 
1- 2 
12-31 
12-20 
12-20 
12-15 
12-15 
12-14 
12-22 
12-15 


12-24 
12-14 


12-22 
12-20 
12-14 


12-14 


12-20 
12-20 
12-19 

2-15 
12-15 
12-31 
12-11 
12-11 
12-18 
12-24 
12-20 
12-20 
12-15 
12-15 
12-29 
12-15 
12-15 
12-28 


12-21 
1- 2 
12-17 
12-17 
12-15 
12-24 
1- 2 
1- 2 
12-24 
12-15 
12-20 
12-27 


— 


° 
Record 


12- 6 
12- 6 
12- 7 
12- 7 
12- 7 
12- 5 
12- 5 
11-30 
12- 3 


12- 4 


12- 3 
11-28 
11-28 
12-7 
12- 6 
12- 6 
11-30 
12- 5 
12-17 
11-30 
12- 4 
12- 4 
11-30 
11-30 
a1 
12- 4 
12-15 
12- 1 

1-25 
12-14 
12-10 
12- 5 
12- 7 
11-30 
11-30 
12-10 
12-10 
12-7 
11-30 
12-7 
12-7 
12- 3 
12- 3 
11-30 
11-30 
12- 4 

1-15 
12- 3 
12-12 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 7 
12-10 
12- 6 
12- 6 
12- 3 
12- 3 
11-30 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-18 
12-10 
12- 3 
12-11 
11-30 
11-30 
12- 6 
12-10 
12-20 
12-14 
12-10 
12- 5 
12-10 
12-12 


Dresser Industries.... 
Driver-Harris 


eeeeee eee eee eeee 


Fansteel Metallurg...... 
First Nat’l Stores 
Garrett. Core. ... 26sec. 40c 
Gatineau Power .... 
General Cable 
Gen. Port. Cement.... 
Gen. Refractories . 
Glenmore Distilleries 


eee eee eee ee eeeee 


eer ere eee eee eeeee 


Granite City Steel.... 
Gt. Northern Paper.. 
Hall Printing 
Hastings Mfg. 
Havana Lithograph 
Heileman (G.) Brew.. .50c 
Hercules Powder ....$1. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper. Q30c 
Hollinger Cons. Gold.. 
— Oil (Tex.).. 
Inspiration Copper . 
Interstate Power .... 
Johns- Manville 
2 Serer 
Julian & Kokenge 
Laclede-Christy 
Lakey Foundry & M.... 
Lefcourt Realty 
eae Q37%4ec 
— Star Cement 


Mangel Stores 
— Electric .... 


eee eres ee er er eees 


Micromatic Hone Corp. ‘Q25e 
Mojud Hosiery pete 
Mullins Mfg. 


Nat'l City .Lines 


N. Seaiead Tel. & Tel..Q$2 
Newport Industries .... 
Nopco Chemical 


Ohio Edison 


Pabco Products 
Penn-Dixie Cement 


eoreeeeeeeeeeeee 


eeeesreeresrees 


Do E60c 
Phila. & Read. C. & I. "See 
D E50c 


es 





Pay- 
able 
12-20 
12-12 
12-12 

1- 4 
12-21 
12-21 
12-20 

1- 2 
12-20 

1- 1 
12-14 
12-17 
12-17 
12-19 


12-12 
12-12 

2 
1-2 
12-10 
12-31 
12-31 
12-21 
12- 5 
12- 5 
12-20 
12-15 
12-21 
12-14 
12-20 
12-22 
12-22 
12-28 
12-21 
12-21 
12-20 
12-21 
12-20 
12-13 
12-13 
12-13 
12-28 
12-15 
12-20 
12-21 
12-18 
12-18 
12-22 
12-22 
12-14 
12-15 
12-10 
12-10 

ie 
12-19 
12-10 
12-24 
12-10 

KZ 
12-15 
12-21 
12-21 

1.2 
12-26 
12-31 
12-18 
12-19 
12-19 


-12-31_ 
12-24 


12-14 
12-14 
12-14 
12-21 
12-21 
12-20 
12-20 


Hidrs. 
of 


Record 


12- 8 
11-30 
11-30 
12-20 
12-10 
12- 7 
11-30 
12- 3 
12- 6 
11-30 
12- 7 
12- 3 
12- 3 
12- 3 


12- 3 
12- 3 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-1 
i. 3 
7 
12- 6 
11-26 
11-26 
12- 6 
12- 5 
11-30 
12- 3 
12-7 
11-29 
11-29 
11-30 
12-11 
12-11 
11-30 
12-10 
12- 4 
12- 3 
12- 3 
12-3 
12-10 
12- 3 
12-10 
12-11 
12- 6 
12- 6 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-30 
12-5 
11-30 
11-30 
12 7 
12-7 
11-30 
12-10 
3 
12-14 
11-30 
12-7 
12-7 
12-12 
12-12 
12-10 
12- 5 
12-10 
12-10 
12- 3 
12-7 
11-30 
11-30 
12- 3 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 5 
12- 5 








Company 
Philco Comm ......... 040c 
Pitts. Cons. Coal...... Q75c 
Pitts. Forgings ........ 40c 
Pitts. Metallurgical..... 50c 
SU 4456 desea des E25c 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt..... _ 
ak tea alee ts 64 Ic 
Pleasant Val. Wine..... 10c 
= PO cadiaawe Q75c 
PE eee. E50c 
Pyle- National Co.....Q30c 
bien ate See E25c 


Raymond ‘Comereta P... .60c 


Real Silk Hosiery..... Q15e 
Reo Motors ........... 50c 
Reynolds Metals ....... 35c 


Robertshaw-Fulton. .Q37'%ec 
Rotary Elec. Steel.. eo 
a Q20c 

Ruberoid Co. ......... $1.75 
Ryerson & Haynes....12%c 
Seeger Refrigerator ..Q40c 


Seeman Bros.......... Q25c 
Shattuck (F. G.)..... QO10c 
SS ccpeakaawes Q75c 
So. Indiana G. & E....37%e 
Southland Royalty ..... 75c 
Seerry Corp.......... Q50c 
Stone & Webster...... $1.25 
PGE SOLD cidaveadas 75c 


Superior Port. Cement. .25c 
Superior Steel Corp...... $1 
— (James)...... 92 Oc 


Texas Pac. Land Tr....85c 
Timken-Detroit Axle...50c 


Tishman Realty ...... 035¢c 
US. Peet ..6.0505 Q25c 
UE SS. Volaeee. ..66<cs 30c 
Universal Pictures ..... 60c 
Utah Power & Lt....... 45c 
Valspar Corp. ....«.. 12%c 
Visking Corp. ........ Q50c 
W. Va. Coal & Coke... .30c 

SRE E30c 


D 
Westmoreland Coal ....50c 
Westmoreland Inc.....Q25c 


D 
West Penn. Power..... 50c 
Wilson-Jones .......... 50c 
Woodley Petroleum.Q12%c 
Worthington Pump . . 


TE ciate’ hh hte cidade E50c 
Young Spring & W....Q25c 
WO hi idihd aa nanos E75c 
Youngstown Stl Door.Q35c 
Accumulations 

Alleghany Corp. $2.50 pf..$5 

Stock 

Cooper-Bessemer ..... 10% 
Crucible Steel ........ 10% 
eS 6 err 10% 
Fansteel Metallurg...... 5% 
Gen. Refractories ...... 5% 
Hershey Chocolate ....2% 
Mullins Mfg. .......... 5% 
Pitts. Forgings........ 15% 
yo a re 20% 
ere 5% 
Std. Steel Spring ...... 5% 
Thorofare Markets ....10% 
pe 5% 
Wilson-Jones ......... 10% 





*Canadian currency. E—Extra. 


S—Semi-annual. 


Pay- 
able 
12-12 
12-12 
12-19 
12-14 
12-14 
12-21 
12-21 
12-21 
12-14 
12-14 
1-2 
12-20 
1-2 
12-20 
12-14 
12-21 
12-21 
12-20 
12-14 
12-24 
12-26 
12-15 
12-27 
12-15 
12-20 
12-20 
12-29 
12-14 
12-17 
12-15 
12-14 
12-12 
12-26 
12-31 
12-31 
12-22 
12-20 
12-25 
12-14 
12-15 
12-19 

1- 2 
2- 1 
3-14 
12-10 
12-10 
12-17 
12-17 
1-2 
12-24 
12-17 
12-28 
12-20 
12-20 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 


12-20 


12-28 
12-28 
12-18 
12-20 

1-30 
12-22 

1- 2 
12-19 
12-28 
12-26 
12-27 

1- 2 
12-21 
12-28 


Aldrs 


of 


Record 


12- 1 
12- 3 
12- 6 
12- 7 
12- 7 
11-30 
11-30 
12-10 
11-30 
11-30 
12-14 
11-30 
12-10 
12-10 
11-29 
12- 6 
12-11 
12-10 
11-30 
12- 7 
12- 7 
12- 5 
12- 7 
12- 5 
12- 3 
12- 7 
12-10 
12- 4 
12- 3 
12- 3 
12- 3 
11-30 
12-11 
12-15 
12-15 
12- 1 
12-10 
12-15 
12- 6 
12- 3 
12-10 
12- 1 

1-17 
3- 5 
12- 3 
12- 3 
11-30 
11-30 
12-14 


12- 5 


11-30 
12-10 
12- 3 
12- 3 
12- 1] 
12- 1 
12- 1] 


11-36 


12-18 
12-14 
12-10 
11-30 
12-24 
12- 3 
12-14 
12- 6 
12- 7 
12- 7 
12- 6 
12-17 
12- 5 
11-30 


Q—Quarterly. 
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All Christmas Gift Orders 


Should Be in Our Office 
On or Before December 21st 


Can You Think of a Finer Gift 
Than a Financial World Subscription 
For Anyone Interested in Investment? 


A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION AT $20.00 


includes 52 weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD, 12 
monthly copies of “Independent Appraisals,”’ one copy of 
Financial World’s latest revised annual 296-page, $5 “Stock 
Factograph Book,” and personal advice by mail privilege. 


Attractive Gift Card Mailed With Your Holiday Greetings 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


DC For enclosed $20 check (or M.O.) please enter order for: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WorLD; 
(b) 12 monthly issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Statistics on 1,900 Listed Stocks) ; 
(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 
(d) Newly-Revised Annual “Stock Factocrarn” Book. 
C1 For $11 enclosed please send all above for 6 months. 





at Christmas time, we to SEND GIFT CARD with 


Check here if this is a GIFT subscription to start 
Ki Christmas Greetings and-Best Wishes from 


Sender of Gift 
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Inflation Ahead? 








Continued from page 4 


the Patman subcommittee’s recom- 
mendations will resemble this. [i 
they reflect the Chairman’s views— 
which is not a foregone conclusion, 
since other members are known to 
disagree with him—they will doubt- 
less call for complete subservience oj 
the Federal Reserve to the Treasury, 
If any such proposal is adopted by 
Congress—again, no foregone conclu- 
sion—the last major barrier standing 
in the way of the Administration's 
cheap money policies will be over- 
come. 

In such an event, the Federal Re- 
serve would no longer be permitted 
to employ rediscount rates and open 
market operations in its fight against 
inflation. Loss of these two weapons 
makes an increase in reserve require- 
ments a useless gesture, as has been 
shown on numerous occasions in re- 
cent years. Thus, practically all con- 
trol over excessive expansion 0 
money and credit would be gone, and 
the stage would be set for violent re- 
sumption of the inflation which has 
appeared to be under at least tempo- 
rary control in recent months. 


Deeds Belie Words 


Neither Rep. Patman, Secretary 
Snyder, President Truman nor any 
other public official will admit to any 
attitude toward inflation other tha 
violent opposition. Does it maké 
sense, then, to assume that any Oj 
these gentlemen would pursue 4 
course which would be demonstrably 
inescapably and directly inflationary: 
If their past records mean anything 
the answer must be yes. Presidetl 
Truman has been content to denoun¢ 
inflation in speeches, and take action 
directed at its symptoms, while fostef 
ing spending, and wage and monetal| 
policies calculated to aggravate " 
Secretary Snyder is so obsessed wit 
minimizing debt service costs that lt 
has done little to fund the nation 
floating debt or increase public hold 
ings of E bonds. 

Rep. Patman’s record is less wel 
known, because less publicized, but! 
is no exaggeration to state that he 4 
and for many years has been, one 4 
the leading inflationists of mode 
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times. From 1929 through 1935 he paying debt by selling non-interest- 
advocated immediate payment of the bearing bonds to the Federal Reserve gd 
~B Soldiers’ Bonus by resort to the print- Banks, only a slightly more sophisti- ; ad? 
ing press—an inflationary device so cated way of achieving exactly the NS 
naive that any graduate of a high same object. Anything so crude as 
Ba 8 . 8 . . J . y . 8 . 
i-f school course in economics should ap- printing press inflation seems an 1m- wie th 
lif preciate its dangers. In 1941 he _ possibility in this country, but we can- go 
~B@ suggested that the Treasury pay its not be sure of this if Rep. Patman o® 
gested reasury pal ! P W 
nfm current bills and retire its interest- has his way. A quarterly dividend of 45¢ a 
to share, plus an extra dividend 
it- of 5c a share, has been de- 
S © lared on the common stock 
; Stockholder Trend Rising epee 
s company, payable on 
BE January 2, 1952, toshareholders 
by A few companies have lost stockholders in recent years, but the majority of record Dacemiard, 1951. 
lu- have seen the ranks of their owners expanding substantially—some by 7 setdieacmn gaa 
° : - re _ = November 23, 1951 
ng several hundred per cent. Here are the details concerning ownership of a ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
NS@ representative group of important corporations : stasieicuines ie - 
aT = anujacturing maceutica 
Stock- Goto) Chemists, North Chicago, Ill. 
Pee ——1931>—-, —1941——_, am *1951——, holders 
) Shs. Shs. s. tNum-  Per- 
NC- Stock- Outstdg. Stock- Outstdg. Stock- Outstdg. ber centage 
ted hold- (Mil- hold- (Mil- hold- (Mil- of Increase 
Company ers lions) ers lions) ers lions) Splits 1931-51 e a 
en Amer. Rad. & Std. San.. 32,467 10.1 53,334 10.0 63,541 10.0 None 96% 
inst Amer. Tel. & Tel...... 644,903 18.7 634,151 18.7 1,000,000 30.0 None 55 
ons Anaconda Copper...... 122,728 87 114,993 87 119,521 87 None a3 ® 
™ Bethlehem Steel ...... 60,221: 3.2 48,732 3.0 75,972 9.6 1 26 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 13,663 7.7 56,085 7.7 89,107 7.8 None 552 
wan ee 50,823 4.4 52,703 4.4 70,392 = 8.7 1 38 
ref Columbia Gas.............. 116 99.000 123 73,208 16.3 None hayon yun 
-on-@ Commonwealth Edison. 39,153 1.6 103,600 12.7 119,800 13.8 1 206 
im Cons. Edison ......... 84,279 11.5 104,440 11.5 122,849 12.9 None 46 
if x . ’ ’ ’ 
“Continental Oil ....... 32.234 47 28907 47 28586 97 1 al2 eleeypastaameseceaa 
ac® Detroit Edison ........ 13,021 1.3 38890 64 54958 9.0 1 322 RAYON CORPORATION 
Te Dist. Corp.-Seagrams.. 3,450 1.5 7,000 1.8 9158 88. 1 162 The Board of Directors, on 
fo Seer ee eee 42,465 10.9 67,567 11.1 117,194 45.2 1 152 November 26. 1951, declared a regu- 
1po- Eastman Kodak ....... 37,900 2.3 40,592 2.5 58,910 15.0 i- ae lar quarterly dividend of seventy-five 
General Electric ...... b150,073 28.8 219,430 288 253,710 28.8 None 69 contet7 80) per share on the Qutsiaad- 
General Motors ....... b313,117 43.5 392,040 43.3 442,897 87.6 1 41 att a ye trot 
Greyhound Corp. ...... 0.6 14850 2.7 37,140 10.6 2 ry 1, 1952, to holders 
ape eee” ee Ree : ’ : ’ : pillar of récord at the c ose of bis ness on 
Gulf BEST PR ree 9170 4.5 16,000 9.1 32,336 22.7 2 25 December 17. 195). 
eal co Harvester ........ 35,000 4.3 25,578 4.2 56,235 12.9 1 61 H.W. SPRINGORUM, Secretary 
oa £6 foe 94,621 14.6 91,298 14.6 79,449 14.6 None al6 ° 
any Kennecott Copper .... 73,367 9.4 83,033 10.8 88,264 10.8 None 20 
anv Merck & Co........... 2 0.1 2,441 1.0 5,900 7.3 4 2,946 
tha Montgomery Ward.... 68,236 4.5 59,612 5.2 66,552 65 None a2 
— =a Distillers .... 1,207 0.3 18,277 2.0 40,009 8.5 2 3,215 YOUR FIRM IMPRINT —NO ERIRA SOS? 
ational Lead ........ 3,340 04 11,727. 3.1 = 13,717 10.2 2 31 Givea POKER METER 
y OM N.Y. Central R.R..... 62,719 4.5 61,501 64 49,577. 6.4 None a2l (COPYRIGHTED) - 
1e Pac. Gas & Elec....... 30,840 6.2 b103,898 6.3 93,742 11.4 None 204 This handsome enameled, multicolored, 
ably Packard 0.0.0.0... 106,000 15.0 116,075 15.0 107,675 149 None 2 tdi peddlowinn aeanas 
any Pennsylvania R.R...... 251,951 13.2 205,012 13.2 189,776 13.2 None a25 Educational, novel and a fine gift. Its in 
an Phillips Petroleum .... 39,000 42 41,702 44 53,671 144 1 38 Mi oat corte te pee. $435 petal 
hing Pitts. Plate Glass...... 4800 22 7,371 22 14526 90 1 203 orbfer $6.0. 
ident Procter & Gamble..... 14,971 6.4 36,295 6.4 48.619 96 1 224 Order Several Today! 
sunt] Radio Corp. ........_. b103,851 13.1 238,601 13.9 174,028 13.9 None 68 Line Pres |, (DEAS UNLIMITED 
tion Reynolds Tobacco .... €30,000 9.0 61,000 9.0 59,685 9.4. None 100 ane Ae ade 
very St2ts, Roebuck ....... 27,700 49 57,200 5.8 94,362 23.7 1 241 ARBAB RN Bb 
ee a a cea 13.1 16,329 13.1 17,541 13.5 None 
4g clair Oil ........... 72,000 14.2 93,000 13.1 101,268 12.1 None 41 
te it sg Vacuum....... 110,851 31.7 114,382 31.2 158,327 31.8 None 43 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
| witlg Stand. Oil i Se 69,391 13.1 74,567 13.0 100,554 28.7 1 45 
nat he — oo (Ind.) Me 99,426 16.9 97,327 15.3 96,086 15.4 None a3 Inventor of paves peer sean rh and screen 
sical na. OF G3)... 5. 127,041 25.7 143,483 27.3 221,846 60.6 Lh. 3a window, U. S. Patent expected to be allowed in 
trou 2exas Company ...... 85,082 9.9 96,000 10.9 106,940 27.5 1 26 | near future, wants to contact large, responsible. 
holt Union Carbide ........ 49,369 9.0 67,305 9.3 97,413 288 1 98 | windows on national seale- Quite simple. Adapted 
7 Corp. rere. 87,025 14.5 91,871 14.6 63,862 14.5 None a27 to a — easily from inside of window or 
> hoe ee ee Ps 
but i - S OTCEL..... 2.22... A a 5 , , 3 15735 cnown merchandising concern will reconsider 
See ee 
Wo ; Wee . . NO 639 
em «7. . oo 
wet | bined east availabe + Since 1931. a—Decrease. b—Common and preferred. c—Class B. e—Com- 86 Trinity Place eT a 6, N. Y. 
m@ DECE 
TOR! CEMBER 5, 1951 31 























- CORPORATION OF AMERICA ‘| 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


HE Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


442% PREFERRED STOCK,SERIES A 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.12%2 per 
share, payable January 1, 1952, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 7, 1951. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable January 1, 1952, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
December 7, 1951. 


COMMON STOCK 


75 cents per share, payable December 
22, 1951, to holders of record at the 
close of business December 7, 1951. 


R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 

















I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 


FRILADELPHIA 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 5634 cents per share on the 444% 
Convertible Preferred Stock of the 
Company, payable December 15, 
1951 to shareholders of record at the 
close of business November 30, 1951. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Directors also declared a div- 
idend of 45 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, 
—— December 1, 1951 to share- 
olders of record at the close of 
business November 23, 1951. 


E I. ATiez, Jr. 
Secretary 
November 20, 1951 


























CONSECUTIVE % 
QUARTERLY 
DISTRIBUTION 


12¢ @ share from ordinary income and 13¢e 
share from realized security profits has been 
declared, payable December 21, 1951, to 
shareholders of record December 4, 1951. 





Financial Summary 
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Seasonal Variation 
= 1935 - 39=100 
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Trade Indicators 


Electrical Output (KWH) 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 
Freight Car Loadings 


{Net Loans 

{Total Commercial Loans... 
{Total Brokers’ Loans 

qU. S. Gov’t Securities 
{Demand Deposits 

{Money in Circulation 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 


Federal 
Reserve 


94 
Cities 


000,000 omitted. §As of following week. tEstimated. 


1951 





Nov. 10 
7,396 
101.1 

791,403 


Nov. 24 
7,157 


104.0 
$815,000 


Nov. 17 


7,333 
103.7 
814,435 


1951 





Nov. 7 
$34,117 
20,667 
1,049 
31,596 
52,162 
28,534 


Nov. 14 Nov. 2 
$34,498 $34,513 
20,848 20,872 
1,138 1,096 
31,457 31,524 
52,249 52,357 
28,601 28,701 
878 842 


Market Statistics—-New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones co 
Averages: 21 22 23 

30 Industrials .. 258.72 Ex- 256.95 
20 Railroads ... 79.88 change 78.65 
15 Utilities .... 46.50 Closed 46.14 
65 Stocks | 93.54 





November 
2A 
255.95 
77.91 
46.01 
93.05 








_ 


1,090 


Details of Stock Trading: 

Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 
Issues Traded 

Number of Advances 

Number of Declines 

Number Unchanged 

New Highs for 1951 

New Lows for 1951 

Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


26 a 
257.44 
78.65 
46.09 46.05 
93.62 


259.46 
79.64 


94.32 


1958 
Nov. 23 


81.7 
701,421 


1956 
Nov. 2 


$30,036 


238.99 
72.39 
41.47 
86.92 





November 
2 


| 1,210 


l, 


Ex- 
change 


Clo 


1951 


- 


114 
169 


1,129 
545 
326 
258 

5 
46 


97.07 
$520 


97.08 
$2,280 


Zi 
1,310 
1,114 

611 

271 
232 
10 
3 


97.19 
$2,710 





*Average Bond Yields: “ Oct. 24 Oct. 31 


2.946% 
3.294 
3.545 

Common Stock Yields: 

50 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 

90 Stocks 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


Nov. 7 


2.965% 
3.306 
3.551 


il 


Nov. a 
2.989% 
3.326 
3.583 


2.989% 
3.326 
3.587 


6.27 
6.07 
5.65 
6.19 


1951 
High 


Low 
2.616% 
2.876 
3.105 


5: 
5. 
5. 
5: 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended November 27, 1951 


Northern Pacific Railway 
American Woolen 
Radio Corporation 
New York Central Railroad 
Re ae ee ee ee 
PAS eeNR NF ess oe ects c Dae D! 
Canadian Pacific Railroad 
Standard Oil of New Jerse 
Eastman Kodak .....0ceee. 
SE ic. bicacuwaebness 


Shares 
Traded 


83,900 
49,900 
42,600 
42,000 
38,500 
37,100 
36,300 
34,400 
33,500 
33,500 


Nov.27 
59% 
40% 
22% 
17 
4934 
11% 
30 


6974 


49% 
48% 


Nov. 20 


40% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 























This is Part 2 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 =: 1951 
Allied MERE ccccccccccccce er merereree 13 12% 14 16% 24% 29% 22% 21 19 23% 23% 
Low _teeceeeees 10% 10 10 13% 17% 18% 18 16 15% 19 20 
Earnings sees g$2.17 2$1.83 $1.37 2$1.68 g$1.62 g$1.84 2$4.10 2$4.43 g3.00 2$3.90 2$3.51 
Dividends .... 1.10 1.00 1.00 p1.00 ~— 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 1.50 1.75 2.00 
Aled THD cécenecccsscas wéooMEA <écas sees 14% 16% 37% 35% 36% 39 36% 34% 30% 30% 37 
SP cnens ae ly 11% 16% 292? 29% 29% 255% 24% 26% 28% 
Earnings .... g$1.97 $2.44 $2.53 $1.93 e2$1.51 g$2.23 $3.76 $3.89 $2.96 $3.06 $4.51 
Dividends .... 1.25 1.00 2.00 3.00 2.00 2.60 3.00 3.00 2.25 2.50 2.75 
Allied GeeWGe sisaccccecssss Sec, sdecdincs 9 6% 16% 22% 48% 63% 39% 37% 35 444% 484% 
errr 5 4 6 14 20% 31% 30 25 25 32% 37% 
Earnings .... a$2.77 a$2.50 a$3.17 a$3.42 a$4.05 a$8.52 a$6.21 a$7.14 a$5.42 a$2.69 y$0.39 
Dividends .... None 0.45 0.60 1.00 1.30 1.80 2.75 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Allis-Chalmers ............... ee 37 30% 43% 40% 56 6234 an 42% 337 44 54% 
WM cavicdiucs 24% 22 26% 33% 38 30% 30 26% 25 28% 40 
Earnings ones $3.23 $3.34 $4.51 $4.77 $2.91 D$0.06 $1.69 $5.67 $6.99 $3.72 z$5.85 
Dividends .... 1.50 1.00 1.25 1.65 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 3.25 3.50 
, Alpha. Portland Cement...... reer 21% 19% 23% 24% 35 39% 35 31% 37% 38% 40% 
g OO sldantncis 14% 14% 17% 17% 23 25 24% 25 26% 36 34% 
/] Earnings aueu $2.09 $1.66 $0.23 D$0.12 $0.28 $2.72 $3.06 $4.66 $5.52 $5.59 er 
1 Dividends .... 2.00 1.56¢ 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.00 $3.00 
Aluminum Ltd. ............ errs 76 8934 120 90 122 207% 195% 182 pe 
. SOMP <ccccesehs 63 6S%R_—“‘é‘zwm8tw~O~*«SSHGCOCOC*C«HCO*«*«dU‘SMEG:C*C*«WUGLYA ee) ae heh pita 
(After 5-for-1 split eS eee iad es oa Jans aaad sees iy 56 51% _ 113% 
6 March, 1948) ............. BOW caccnenes ‘ aoe ae nee ie eye aa aaa 36 35 45 84 
i Earnings .... $4.16 $3.87 $3.16 $2.83 $3.04 $3.16 $4.31 $7.34 $7.26 $8.76 z$7.28 
ry Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.80 1.60 3.05 2.60 3.45 3.55 
6 Aluminum Co. of America...High ......... 155 107% 128 ae wears alae Pee 
0 Wn cccccebes 92 78% 104 ie : pitae ae ra ides ae ead 
; (After 3-for-1 split PE acccdeves stein waa 35% 37% 63 90% 80 6&8 54% 74% 88% 
0 October, 1943) ............ aketserante i sei alps 29% 27% 36% 60 48% 46 45% 51% 66% 
57 Earnings .... $7.63 $5.56 $7.36 $5.96 $2.85 $3.70 $5.64 $7.66 $4.45 $9.07 235.91 
Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.55 
Amalgamated Leather ...... ROME cadisccus 1% 1% 2% 4% 11% 12% 8% 6% ps 5%4 5% 
Ee 5% 11/16 % 2 37 6% 51% 3% 2 3 3 
Earnings .... 0.23 D$0.29 $0.67 $0.58 $0.30 $1.83 $1.58 $0.72 D$0.59 D$0.20 y$0.01 
Dividends .... None None None None None 0.30 0.65 0.30 0.10 None None 
' Amalgamated Sugar ..,..... WS  csdavance Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 19 
LOW . cccscvcces January, 1951 . 16% 
yy Earnings .... h$1.50 h$0.96 h$0.60 h$0.61. h$0.76 h$1.62 h$2.79 h$5.62 h$3.37 h$2.43 aa 
Dividends ...: 0.40 0.35 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.27% 0.50 0.75 1.10 $1.40 
47 Amerada Petroleum ......... a 63% 70% 86% 110% 161 178 
02 a ee 41% 43 67 82 103 128% Shits aS aes ae ee 
(After 2-for-1 split ee eee rere ee nena gh 91% 107 121 120% 161% 203 
— May, 1946 and po ee yas See oar mia BS 645% 73 83% 8934 100% 160% 
2-for-1 split May, 1951...High ......... sei: Gath, was aad Lae ee nae eee) Ca ees rae 165% 
10 | eee ate eas er ees alae ry adie saree ake stn 94 
14 Earnings .... $0.81 $1.03 $1.51 $1.67 $1.71 $2.30 $4.73 $7.17 $4.56 $4.88  2$3.92 
11 Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.75 0.94 1.50 3.00 2.50 3.00 2.00 
] 
7 American Agricultural SS diiiiicaes 22% 24 34 31% 43 53% 50% 52% 45 53% 66% 
32 Cheb lssidsciindscdiacen PS er 145% 183% 23 26 28 37% 34% 34% 34% 40 49 
Earnings .... 2$1.79 g$2.87 2$3.22 g$2.90 g$2.77 $4.80 2$6.84 g06.87 2$6.73 z$6.11 2$6.43 
. Dividends .... 1.45 1.70 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.80 4.00 4.50 4.50 4.50 3.75 
American Airlines .......... BUD “cssseusds 58% 58% 76% 84% 
WAM oes acces 40 25% 52 58 wae cued 
19 (After 2-for-1 split 1944)...High ......... aad eas 45% 9414 95% seas ad ; - aaa 
10 SBI chccckates es ee a 40 42% 71 is aie a Coe tues 
(After 5-for-1 split PE wsncccees ahine ka ree ean cna 19% 11% 10 10% 14 16% 
a Age, TMP soncckssskiens WO ciate ssccde ee ney aa eens new 9 7 6% 6% 9% 13% 
3 Earnings .... $0.39 $0.63 $0.52 $0.68 $0.67 D$0.16 D$0.74 D$0.67 $0.89 $1.39 z$1.33 
so, Dividends .... 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.20 9.20 None None None None 0.25 0.50 
ic 
5 American Bank Note........ res 9% 9% 18% 23% 41% 4534 31 29% 27 26% 20% 
, [FET 5% 5% 8% 16 20% 25% 20% 1834 20 14% 16% 
Earnings ..... $1.18 $1.12 $1.23 $1.46 $1.62 $3.18 $2.52 $3.71 $2.64 $1.48 z$0.80 
Dividends .... 0.20 0.40 0.55 1.00 1.05 1.85 2.00 2.20 2.00 1.15 1.00 
American Bosch ..........0.. er 814 6% 934 19% 23% 30 1734 14% 12 20 17% 
ree Pen 3% 3% 4% 7% 15% 12% 9 9% 7% 10% 12% 
(Vigures through 1947 tEarnings ..... $1.08 $0.20 $1.33 $1.58 $1.91 $0.46 $1.28 $1.76 $1.60 $1.88  2$1.48 
before recapitalization) Dividends .... None 0.21 None 0.83 0.42 0.62% 0.62% 0.62% 0.83 0.8714 1.14 
Ancrican Brake Shoe........ WO .eecidias 39 33 43% 46 55% 64% 50 43% 35 43% 443 
We ase ss ccs ce 26% 23 27% 37 41 36% 36 31% 30% 30% 3414 
Earnings ..... $3.56 $3.22 $3.39 $2.77 $2.51 $3.51 $4.11 $4.42 $3.22 $5.17 z$3.81 
51 Dividends .... 2.20 1.70 1.80 1.65 1.65 2.00 2.40 2.50 2.00 3.00 $1.95 
a A: rican Broadcasting...... High. ......... — Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange ——————_———— 10% 10% 14% 14% 
Scans haematite , gg ~~ poems a 5% 7h 10% 
mnge Earnings ..... Ce $0.06 $0.80 $0.53 $0.24 $1.24 $1.28 $0.28 D$0.31 $0.05  y$0.28 
: \ Dividends .... ‘ere ee None None None None None None None None None 
y Averican Cable & Radio....High ......... 3 3%, 9% 14 17 17% 7% 6% 4% 834 75% 
_ E diccbigichities 1 1% 3% 8 10% 5h 3% 3 2% 3% 5%4 
ae Earnings ..... $0.18 $0.27 $0.64 $0.63 $0.46 D$0.18 D$0.44 D$0.46 D$0.12 $0.41 y$0.23 
ih Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
.¥, A:-orlesiy Git) ci o2dissiccases TOME . cdecid 95% 74% 91% 95% 112% 106% 99 92% 106% 120% 118% 
4 WA siicnawesk dc 55% 56% 71% 82 894 79 75% 76% 81 90% 935% 
Earnings ..... $6.45 $4.03 $4.22 $4.30 $4.23 $2.40 $6.65 $8.09 $10.02 $12.68 pa 
- Dividends .... 4.00 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 $5.00 
-1% -12 months to January 31, following year. g—12 months to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. p—Also paid stock. y—Six months. z—Nine months. 
Lp Deficit. tAdjusted for 20% stock dividend. 
1 p 
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Only in a democracy could Christ- 
mas Seals become a tradition. They 
mean people working together... 


voluntarily ... for each other. 

Last year, more than 12 million 
families contributed to the com- 
mon good. Nobody made them. They 
wanted to do so as free individuals. 

By buying Christmas Seals, they 
have advanced the control of our 


most lethal contagious disease— 
tuberculosis. 

This year, particularly, Ameri- 
cans will again help keep America 
healthy and strong. Send in your 
contribution today, please. 





